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Thomas Day Seymour 


On the 31st of December, 1907, Professor Thomas Day 
Seymour died of pneumonia at his home in New Haven, Conn. 
He was born at Hudson, O., April 1, 1848, and was graduated 
at Western Reserve College in 1870, after which he studied 
for two years in Berlin and Leipzig. He was Professor of 
Greek at Western Reserve College from 1872 to 1880, since 
which time he had been Professor of Greek in Yale University. 
He received the honorary degree of LL.D. from Western 
Reserve University in 1894, from the University of Glasgow 
in 1901, and from Harvard University in 1906. He was an 
Associate Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, an Honorary Member of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Hellenic Studies, of the Archaeological Society of 
Athens, and of the American Philosophical Society. In 1888- 
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89, he was President of the American Philological Association. 
He was an American Vice-president of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, Chairman of the Managing Committee of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens (1887-1901), and Presi- 
dent of the Archaeological Institute of America (1903-1907). 

With Professor John Williams White, Professor Seymour 
edited the “ College Series” of Greek Authors, and since 1887 
he was one of the American editors of the Classical Review. 
Among the works of which he was the author, or which 
received his scholarly editorial care, are Selected Odes of Pindar 
(1881); Introduction to the Language and Verse of Homer 
(1885); Homer's Iliad (books I-VI in “College Series,” 1887- 
90); Introduction and Vocabulary to School Odyssey (eight books, 
1897); Homerie Vocabulary (1889), and a School Iliad (books 
I-VI, 1901). His last work, Life in the Homeric Age (1907), 
which appeared only three months before his death, is a monu- 
ment of learning, which bears eloquent testimony to his long 
and loving study of the Homeric poems. 

Professor Seymour was not primarily an archaeologist, but 
his grasp of the scientific, as well as the administrative prob- 
lems which presented themselves to him as President of the 
Archaeological Institute was remarkable. His judgment was 
sure and sane, his knowledge broad, and his comprehension of 
local questions and circumstances quick and sympathetic. His 
death inflicts a great loss upon the Institute. 

As a man, Professor Seymour was singularly lovable. His 
manner was far from effusive, and may even have appeared 
cold to those who knew him only slightly, but those who knew 
him well felt the true and deep friendliness which lay behind 
his calm and quiet mien. He had a keen sense of humor, but 
was never led away by it to say what might pain the feelings 
of any one. He never forced his advice upon others, but was 
always ready to give it when requested, and his advice was 
carefully thought out, kindly expressed, and wise. He had 
great regard for the opinions of others, even when he disagreed 
with them. Asa scholar, a teacher, an adviser, and a friend, 
he will be grievously missed by all with whom he has been 


associated. 
H. N. F. 
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I. THE ORDER 


In spite of the numerous attempts to restore the design of 
the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, many facts concerning this 
structure still remain unsettled, chiefly because it has not been 
considered in its relation to other works of Greek architecture, 
and with reference to the question how Pythius! and Satyrus, 
the architects selected by Artemisia, must have proceeded in 
designing a great sepulchre at about the middle of the fourth 
century B.C. 

I shall, therefore, take first the order of the peristyle, the part 
which determined the proportions of the entire monument, and, 
regarding it from the standpoint of Pythius, attempt to dis- 
cover its exact dimensions. In such an investigation we are 
aided by two facts: the order had to be Icnic, then the uni- 
versal style of the Greek coast of Asia Minor? ; its proportions 
could vary only within narrow limits at any given period, as 
will appear from a general outline of the history of this order. 

The Ionic order from its very origin was identified with Asia 
Minor ; the ancient tradition appears in Vitruvius (IV, 1, 7-8), 
and modern research has tended to show that capital, base, and 


1 This seems to be the correct form. The name is given in different manu- 
scripts of Vitruvius as Pythius, Pythios, Pytheus, Phyleos, Phyteus, etc.; the 
two first seem best supported, being found in the oldest manuscript, the Codex 
Harleianus of the ninth century. Pliny (XXXVI, 30) gives Pythis, probably 
an error in transcription. 

2 The **Lion Tomb”’ at Cnidus was Doric only because it was (probably) 
erected by the Athenians; cf. C. T. Newton, History of Discoveries at Hali- 
carnassus, Cnidus, and Branchidae, Il, pp. 491-494. 
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THE MAUSOLEUM AT HALICARNASSUS 5 


entablature can all be traced back to Assyria. Purely Oriental 
forms appear in the earliest Greek examples, at Cyprus, 
Neandria, Mitylene, and Nape in Lesbos. The type of the 
order was fixed in the second half of the sixth century, es- 
pecially in the great temples of Artemis at Ephesus and of 
Hera at Samos, after which there was little activity; the older 
temple of Artemis Leucophryene at Magnesia stands alone in 
the fifth century. Our knowledge of the stage of the develop- 
ment at about 400 B.c. rests on the temple at Messa in Lesbos, 
the earliest known Ionic pseudodipteros. The Mausoleum was 
the first great structure of the school of Pythius; it was closely 
followed by the temples of Athena Polias at Priene, Artemis 
at Ephesus, and Apollo Didymaeus near Miletus. After the 
death of Alexander a second school appeared, that of Her- 
mogenes, marked by new systems of proportion, exemplified in 
the later temple of Artemis at Magnesia and in that of Diony- 
sus at Teos. The temple of Apollo at Sminthe in the Troad 
shows the mingling of both schools. Finally, in the period of 
the decline, the vitality of the national style was lost, as shown 
in the late temples at Aphrodisias, Aizani, and Labranda. 

It is by examining the proportions of the orders (Fig. 1) of 
these temples, both before and after 350 B.c., that we can best 
judge of the stage of the development at the period of the erec- 
tion of the Mausoleum. Therefore I have drawn up the follow- 
ing table,! giving 1) the lower diameter of the column in 
English feet, and 2) the height of the column, 3) the height of 
the entablature, 4) the total height of the order, and 5) the 
intercolumniation (spacing on centres), all in terms of the 
lower diameter of the column. The buildings are arranged in 
chronological order. 


Lower Dia. Cou. Ht. Entas. Ht. OrpeR Ht. INTERCOL. 


Neandria . . 1.74 ft. ? ? ? 4.59 dias. 
Ephesus (1) . 4.37 ft. 8.00 dias. ? ? 3.98 dias. 
Samos? . . . 6.12 ft. 8.03 dias. ? ? ? 
Messa.. . 3.39 ft. ? 2.51 dias. ? 2.86 dias. 
Mausoleum . * * * * * * 


1 The data on which this table is based, together with the authorities, are given 


in the Appendix. 
2 The date of the standing column is uncertain. See Appendix. 


. } 
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Lower Dra. Cor. Ht. Entas. Ht. Ht.  INTERCOL. 
Priene!. . . 4.24 ft. 8.81 dias. 2.34 dias. 11.15 dias. 2.72 dias. 


Ephesus (2) . 6.06 ft. 9.60 dias. ? ? 2.82 dias. 
Miletus . . . 6.52 ft. 9.75 dias. 2.27 dias. 12.02 dias. 2.74 dias. 
Smintheum . 3.88 ft. ? 2.20 dias. ? 2.52 dias. 
Magnesia . . 4.61 ft. ? 2.12 dias. ? 2.80 dias. 
Tees... 1 « SR ? 2.13 dias. ? 3.14 dias. 
Aphrodisias . 3.61 ft. 847 dias. 2.20dias. 10.67 dias. 2.37 dias. 
Aizani. . . 3.21 ft. 9.83dias. 1.84 dias. 11.67 dias. 2.59 dias. 


Labranda . . 2.86ft. 9.52 dias. 1.94 dias. 11.46 dias. 3.00 dias. 


The table shows a gradual rise in the height of the column, 
beginning with 8.00 diameters at Ephesus, and reaching 9.75 
at Miletus ; that of the Smintheum, restoring the uppermost 
drum, which alone is missing, was almost 10 diameters; then 
Hermogenes reduced the height at Teos (and probably also at 
Magnesia) to about 9} diameters. Corresponding to this in- 
creasing slenderness of the column came a gradual lightening 
of the load to be supported; the entablature in its earliest 
complete state at Messa is about 2} diameters high, and finally, 
in the work of Hermogenes, it is only 2} diameters. That the 
structure might not seem too weak, the columns, as they 
became more slender, were placed nearer together. This is 
a” movement which went on uninterruptedly * from the earliest 
period to the time of Hermogenes; he, however, thickened 
the columns, and so was enabled to get wide intercolumniations 
and a wide pteroma around the naos. With these later 


1 Priene : entablature 2.34 diameters, hence order 11.15 diameters. This is 
theoretical ; the German excavations (Wiegand and Schrader, Priene, pp. 98 ff.) 
have shown that, as actually carried out, the frieze was omitted, and the dentil 
course was set directly on the ovolo crowning the epistyle. Such an omission 
in a monumental order is inexplicable, though it occurs in the small colonnades 
of the Leonidaeum at Olympia and of the Great Altar at Pergamum, in the small 
temple of Asclepius at Priene, as well as in the ‘* Porch of the Maidens” of the 
Erechtheum. But the frieze was customary in the work of the school of Pythius ; 
Pontremoli found it at Miletus, and in the temple at Ephesus, though the actual 
frieze blocks are lost, the crowning moulding with the congé, forming the transi- 
tion to the zoéphoros, exists in the British Museum. We shall see that a frieze 
is required and fits in the entablature of the Mausoleum, 

? Pullan (Antiquities of Ionia, IV, 1881, ch. II) restored the column as ca. 
31.295 ft. high. 

5 The only exceptions are in the work of Paeonius at Ephesus and Miletus, 
and these two in themselves show the tendency. 
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changes we are not concerned; Pythius lived and worked 
while the development of the order was unbroken. Therefore 
we should expect that in the Mausoleum, after fixing the 
lower diameter, he would have made the height of the column 
somewhat less than 8.81 times this diameter, the entablature 
height between 2.34 and 2.51 times the diameter, and the 
intercolumniation between 2.72 and 2.86 times that diameter. 
Vary from these he could not, without breaking away from 
the traditions of his art; he is not mentioned, like Hermogenes, 
as having done this, and his work at Priene follows the general 
tendencies. 

One more question remains to be determined. Before the 
architect could design an order according to these proportions, 
some single dimension had to be fixed; and this, as we learn 
from the reflections of Greek practice in Vitruvius, was the 
lower diameter of the column. For this primary dimension he 
would naturally have employed a certain unit of measure a 
certain number of times, without the infinite fractions which 
are present when we measure ancient columns in metres or 
English feet. What was this Greek unit? The answer is 
given by the unfluted standing column of the temple near 
Miletus. Here each of the eighteen drums! had an incised 
rectangle containing a group of figures; those preserved are 
as follows: 


seventh drum fromtop ..... . 6:} 

tenth drum fromtop .... . . 
twelfth drum from top 
thirteenth drum from top .... . 6:43:4 


These are the diameters to which the individual drums were 
to be finished; that of the thirteenth drum from the top, 6? 
units, being at a third of the height of the column, is the same 
as that of the lowest drum, on account of the entasis. The 
lowest drum was measured as 1.98 m., which, divided by 63, 
gives the length of the unit as 2934 mm. This unit is obvi- 
ously the Greek foot, determined by Dr. Dérpfeld? from the 
measurements of Attic buildings as 295.7 mm. Applying such 


1 Pontremoli and Haussoullier, Didymes, pp. 72-75. 
2 Ath. Mitt. VII, 1882, pp. 277-312. 
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a foot to the measured column diameters of various Ionic tem- 
ples, we find 


at Ephesus (1), lower dia. of . . 43 Greek ft. = 1.331 m. (1.33 m.) 
at Samos lower dia. of . . 6 ft. 5 dactyls = 1.867 m. (1.867 m.) 
at Messa lower dia. of . . 34 Greek ft. = 1.035 m. (1.04 m.) 
at Priene lower dia. of . . 43 Greek ft. = 1.293 m. (1.289 m.) 
at Ephesus (2) lower dia. of . . 6} Greek ft. = 1.848 m. (1.842 m.) 
at Miletus lower dia. of . . 6} Greek ft. = 1.996 m. (1.98 m.) 
at Magnesia lower dia. of . . 4} Greek ft. = 1.400 m. (1.40 m.) 


The dimensions in parentheses are those actually measured.! 
These instances are sufficient to prove that the lower diameter 
of the column, the unit of the design, was laid out at the very 
beginning with a “foot rule,” the foot in this case being 
295.7 mm. or 11.6417 inches. 

So much can be stated without the least knowledge of the 
Mausoleum itself; it now remains for us to discover, from the 
existing fragments and the descriptions, to what extent Pythius 
adhered to this precedent. 


Turning to the fragments which still remain, we note that 
the lower diameter of the column was measured by Pullan ? 
as 3.535 English feet. This is nearly equivalent to 3 feet 104 
dactyls Greek. But the diameter of the column in the case of 
every temple of Asia Minor is composed of an even number of 
dactyls, in all cases (except Samos) a few feet and a simple 
fraction of a foot. Now 10} dactyls is an impossible fraction 
of a foot; and, indeed, measurements from the original lowest 
drum in the British Museum (No. 980), taken with Greek 
units,’ give a very different result : 


circumference about fluting. . . . . . . . ft. 9.75 dact. 
circumference about fillet of apothesis . . . . 12 ft. 8.75 daet. 
diameter through fillet. . . . . . 63.90 dact. 
projection of fillet beyond lower diameter . . . . 2.00 dact. 
.. lower diameter of column ... . . . . 459.90 dact. 


In other words, the lower diameter is 60 dactyls, or 33 Greek 
feet, equivalent to 3.635 feet English. 

1 Those of Priene and Ephesus, 4.23 and 6.04 English feet, are given in 
metres for convenience. 

2 Newton, History of Discoveries, I, pl. 22. 

3 For these and the following measurements I employed a folding 2-foot rule 
and a 25-foot cloth tape, both laid out in Greek feet and dactyls. 
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After the lower diameter, the interval between the columns 
must be settled; this was fixed more by custom than by the 
architect’s own will. I shall attempt to determine the inter- 
columniation by three methods: 1) by the general tendency of 
the period; 2) by the spacing of the lion heads on the sima; 
and 3) by evidence from Pliny. 

In the table of Ionic proportions we note that in the fourth 
century the intercolumniation had diminished greatly since the 
early days of the order, and was then hovering about 2.80 
times the column diameter. This is what we should expect in 
the Mausoleum, as in date it lies between Messa with its 2.86 
and Priene with its 2.72 diameters. 

The sima of the order, as shown by existing fragments, had 
lion-head spouts at intervals; these, judging from other Greek 


Fieure 2,—Sima or THE Cornice, MAvusoLeum. 


structures, should have been so arranged that one came over 
the axis of every column and one or two between.!_ The spac- 
ing of these lion heads is therefore important. Each slab of the 
sima was 28 dactyls long (fragments in British Museum, No. 
986); palmette and honeysuckle ornaments alternate, spaced 
7 dactyls on centres. One slab (Fig. 2) has at the right end a 
lion’s head, so carved that only half belongs to this slab, while 
the other half is free to cover the left end of the next slab; but 
not every joint was thus concealed, since the left end of the 
slab first mentioned was exposed and carved with a honey- 
suckle. Therefore, between any pair of slabs with lion heads, 
there must have been one or two slabs with merely the honey- 


1 Priene is exceptional, the axis of the column falling midway between two 
lion heads. 
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suckle and palmette. The spacing of the lion heads was either 
2 x 28= 56 dactyls, or 3 x 28=84 dactyls; and the interco- 
lumniation was 112 dactyls (two spouts 56 dactyls on centres), 
168 dactyls (two spouts 84 dactyls on centres, or three spouts 
56 dactyls on centres), or 252 dactyls (three spouts 84 dactyls 
on centres). The first is too narrow, the last too wide; but 
168 dactyls is exactly 2.80 times the lower diameter of the 
column (60 dactyls), the intercolumniation derived from a 
comparison with other structures. 

The third piece of evidence is from the length of the 
naos, or whatever was within the colonnade.! Pliny gives 
this dimension as 63 Roman or Greek feet (patet ab austro et 
septentrione sexagenos ternos pedes); this is not a round num- 


ber, and, being an easily obtainable ground measurement, may 
be accepted. It is not exact, but is more justified in Pliny’s 
text than the correct length would have been. For the guide 
employed by C. Licinius Mucianus, Pliny’s authority for the 
Mausoleum,? in telling the dimensions of the structure, would 
naturally give those of the naos with reference to the more 
prominent columns, according to which the naos was laid out ; 
and 63 Roman or Greek feet are exactly six intercolumniations, 
each intercolumniation being 10} Greek feet (2.80 x 33 Greek 
feet). 

The height of the column is less easily settled. From 
Pliny we learn that the order “ attollitur in altitudinem rrv 
cubitis,” i.e. 37} Greek or Roman feet-(36.38 feet English); 
this, however, is a round number in a guide’s story, which 
cannot be trusted without reserve. The actual remains seem 
to give little more help. The entablature, as put together 
from existing fragments in the British Museum, is 8 feet 843 
inches high. ‘The column could not be constructed from orig- 
inal drums; so Penrose *® studied the different inclinations in 
the contours of the existing drums caused by the entasis, and 
decided that the height was 8.33 diameters; this cannot be 
blindly accepted, since he failed in the case of Priene, using the 


1 Pliny, XXXVI, 30, cingitur columnis xrrvi. 
2 See Jex-Blake and Sellers, The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History of 
Art, pp. Ixxxv-xci. 
>See Antiquities of Ionia, TV, 1881, p. 18, note 3. 
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same method. As now restored in the British Museum, the 
column is 28 feet 6 inches, or 7.84 diameters, in height ; 
the entire order, including the entablature, is 37 feet 213 
inches, or 10.24 diameters. I shall attempt to prove that 
the height of the column was 32.01 English feet, and that of 
the entire order 40.74 feet. The column of 28 feet 6 inches 
is clearly much too low; those at Priene were 8.81 diameters 
high, and to fall in with the development, those of the Mauso- 
leum should be slightly less. And other dimensions, as the 
intercolumniation and the height of the entablature,! show that 
the Mausoleum was no exception to the general tendency. 

We may obtain the height of the Mausoleum column by a 
system of ratios. First, the height of the column in terms of 
the entablature height. At Priene this, if a frieze had existed, 
would have been 3.73 (earlier examples unknown), at Miletus 
4.29, in the Smintheum about 4.50, and at Aizani 5.34; fora 
building of the date of the Mausoleum, slightly earlier than 
Priene, we might assume the ratio to be 8.65:1; then the 
column height would be 3.65 x 2.40 diameters = 8.76 diame- 
ters. Second, the height of the column in terms of the inter- 
columniation. At Priene this is 3.23, at Ephesus 5.40, at 
Miletus 3.56, and in the Smintheum less than 4.00; for the 
Mausoleum we might assume the ratio 3.15 : 1, giving a column 
height of 3.15 x 2.80 = 8.82 diameters. Thus we have three 
results, 8.76, 8.81, and 8.82; the mean between these is 8.80 
diameters. The correctness of this seems evident when we 
note that the height of the entire order would be 8.80 + 2.40 = 
11.20 diameters, exactly four times the intercolumniation, a 
proportion likely at the date of the Mausoleum (Priene, with 
a frieze, would have the ratio 4.07: 1), and an obvious ratio 
which Pythius would have been likely to select when first 
working out his system. Therefore I make the height of the 
column 8.80 diameters, or 33 Greek feet, equivalent to 32.01 
English feet. 

The shaft of the column of course diminished from bottom 
to top. The lower diameter has been determined as 60 dactyls. 
Pullan gives the upper diameter as 2.965 English feet, equiva- 

1 This will be determined later as 2.40 diameters, between the 2.51 at Messa 
and the 2.34 at Priene. 
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lent to 48 dactyls, or + of the lower diameter. But at Messa 
the upper diameter is given as 0.844 m., § of the lower diameter; 
and at Priene, where the column is on a greater scale, the upper 
diameter is 3 feet, 12 dactyls Greek, or $ of the lower diameter, 
somewhat after the manner of the rules given by Vitruvius 
(III, 3,12). Therefore we should expect in the Mausoleum, 
where the scale of the column is about that at Messa (between 
30 and 35 Greek feet in height), an upper diameter 2 of the 
lower. Measurements in the British Museum give 


circumference about upper part of fluting . . . 9 ft., 13.00 dact. 


or rather 50 dactyls, 3 of the lower diameter. 

The shafts were built up with drums; in the centre of each 
was fixed a bronze barrel-shaped dowel, 6 in. long, probably 
used as a pivot for revolving. There are 24 channels, slightly 
segmental, the centres from which they were described being 
in the circumference of the column; the channels end at top 
and bottom in curves tangent to the horizontal, as at Priene, 
not deeply undercut as at Messa; the width of each fillet is 
about } that of the channel. At the top and bottom the line of 
the shaft curves out to a fillet and astragal ; the upper astragal 
is beaded at Messa and Priene, but not in the Mausoleum. At 
the junction of the shaft with base and capital are sinkages 2 
inches deep to preserve the mouldings from injury by pressure. 

The base of the column was necessarily of the Asiatic form 
(two scotiae with a torus above), rather than the Attic form 
(a scotia between two tori), which did not appear in Asia 
Minor until the time of Hermogenes. At first the Asiatic base 
consisted only of the disk with the scotiae, and the torus, as in 
the temples of Ephesus (archaic), Samos, Magnesia (archaic), 
and Messa; the heights are: at Ephesus 41 dactyls, or 50 % of 
the lower diameter ; at Samos 0.752 m. or 40 % of the diameter ; 
and at Messa 0.435 m. or 42 % of the diameter. Then Pythius 
introduced a plinth under the disk, and reduced the heights 
of the other members, as at Priene and Miletus; the heights 
are now: at Priene 43 dactyls, or 61% of the lower diameter, 
and at Miletus 62 dactyls, or 57 % of the diameter. We should 
therefore expect a plinth in the case of the Mausoleum, though 
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none was found; the two other members measure, disk 13 
dactyls, torus 9 dactyls, total 22 dactyls, or 37 % of the diame- 
ter, showing the reduction made by Pythius and too low even 
for a base designed without a plinth. The heights of the dif- 
ferent members of these bases are (in dactyls) : 


in the Mausoleum . . . plinth ? disk with scotiae 13 torus 9 
at Priene . . . . . . plinth 16 disk with scotiae 16 torus 11 
at Ephesus .. . . . plinth ?? disk with scotiae 24} torus 18 
at Miletus .. . . . plinth 24 disk with scotiae 24 torus 14 


All four bases were evidently designed on about the same 
proportions—the torus, 58 % to 73 % of the disk, and the disk 
equal to the plinth. Therefore the plinth of the Mausoleum 
should be 13 dactyls high, making the entire base 35 dactyls, or 
58 % of the lower diameter, like others of the type. The torus 
has seven horizontal channels as compared with nine at Messa 
and Priene. Here the whole torus is channelled, though at 
Priene, later, the upper half, in the case of the outer columns, 
is kept smooth so as not to hold water. The scotiae are para- 
bolic curves, separated by pairs of astragals with fillets. The 
spread of the plinth is six times its height at Priene and 
Miletus ; such a proportion would make it, in the Mausoleum, 
78 dactyls wide, or 1.30 lower diameters (1.37 at Priene, 1.29 
at Miletus). 

The capital is composed of three members — the abacus, the 
cushion ending in volutes, and the ovolo. The heights of these 
members in the Mausoleum, as compared with those of other 
orders, are in dactyls: 


Messa ... . . abacus 3} cushion 11} ovolo 8 total 23 
Mausoleum . . . abacus 2} cushion 11 ovolo 6 total 194 
Priene .... . abacus & cushion 12 ovolo 9 total 26 
Ephesus. . . . . abacus 7 cushion 225 ovolo 17 total 46 


These show no regularity of proportion; the height from 
the bottom of the ovolo to the top of the abacus varies from 
37 % of the lower diameter at Priene to 47% at Ephesus, while 
the Mausoleum has the lowest capital of all, 32}% of the 


1A block found by Wood under a disk with scotiae has a height of 23} 
dactyls. Murray (J. B. Archit. III, 1895, p. 42 and Fig. 3) believes this to have 
been part of the stylobate. The recent excavations may have solved this 
question. 
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diameter. The cushion is about half the height of the whole 
capital (50% at Messa, 56% in the Mausoleum, 46 % at Priene, 
and 49% at Ephesus); the ovolo about a third (35% at Messa, 
31% in the Mausoleum, 35% at Priene, and 36% at Ephesus) ; 
the remaining sixth is occupied by the abacus (15% at Messa, 
13% in the Mausoleum, 19% at Priene, and 15% at Ephesus). 
Usually in Asia Minor the abacus is a bold ovolo carved with 
the egg-and-dart, while the ovolo below the cushion has a tre- 
mendous overhang, as compared with examples in Greece, 
which were on a smaller scale and seen from a less distance. 
In the Mausoleum the capitals (Fig. 3) were so far above the 


Figure 3.—Corner Capital OF THE MavusoLeum. 


ground that they had to be carefully designed to tell from 
below ; the vertical portion, the cushion, is made higher than 
in any other Asiatic example, and the projecting members, the 
abacus and ovolo, are made comparatively low but with a 
great overhang, for only their under faces were to be seen ; 
the abacus is therefore carved with the cyma reversa and the 
heart-and-dart, better adapted to its thinness than the bold 
ovolo. 

After the abacus and ovolo had been cut, the cushion re- 
mained in the rough, a block bounded at front and back by 
two parallel planes, making the width a little more than the 
upper diameter of the column, 51 dactyls, while in the length 
space was allowed for the volutes. Then on the front and back 
faces, 26 dactyls on either side of the axis of the column (so as 
to be a little beyond the upper diameter), and 14} dactyls below 


— 
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the bottom of the abacus (so as to be at about half the height 
of the ovolo) was fixed a point which should be the centre of 
the eye of the volute and about which the construction of the 
volute was worked out. The innermost portion of the volute, 
where the convolutions would have been too small to count, 
was concealed by the “eye”; a circle about 4 dactyls in diame- 
ter described around the centre point of the volute, and within 
this a second circle with a diameter of about 3} dactyls. The 
surface inside this second circle, containing the construction 
points of the volute, was removed to a depth of about 2 dactyls; 
in this cavity was set a boss, fastened with lead, so that it 
could project beyond the plane of the volute without causing a 
great waste of material. The bolster side of the capital, which 
is 51 dactyls wide, is left plain except for two pairs of astragals 
in the centre, 11 dactyls apart, bordering a band decorated with 
laurel leaves. 


The entablature of the Mausoleum was composed of the 
usual three divisions, —epistyle, frieze, and cornice. Most of 
their members have been preserved, and we need only careful 
measurements to have a correct restoration of the whole. 

The epistyle, including three fascias and the crowning 
mouldings, was built up in two courses of stone, the lower with 
two fascias, and the upper with the top fascia and a rebate in 
which was set the crowning moulding.! In this the construc- 
tion was unique ; for Messa, Priene, and Ephesus all have the 
three fascias on a single stone, with the crowning moulding on 
the edge of a thin overhanging slab. 

The width of the soffit of the architrave was regulated by 
the capital directly below. At Messa, where the bolster side of 
the capital is 50 dactyls (0.924 m.; Koldewey measures 0.92), 
the soffit is also 50 dactyls, and the decorated band. in the 
middle of the bolster side of the capital is carried along the 
soffit as a sinking. And at Priene the bolster side is 4 Greek 
feet (1.183 m.), and the soffit hardly narrower (1.167 m.). 
Likewise we find that in the Mausoleum the soffit continues the 
51 dactyls of the bolster, and the plain sinking in the soffit 


1To save expense, the mouldings of the Mausoleum are usually worked 
separately and set in rebates. 
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continues the 11-dactyl laurel band in the middle of the 
bolster, leaving 20 dactyls on either side (British Museum, 
No. 984). 

The three fascias of the epistyle were not proportioned after 
any universal rule. At Messa and at Ephesus the lowest is very 
much smaller than the others. But at Miletus the three fascias 
are 163, 203, and 24} dactyls (given as 0.31, 0.38, 0.45 m.); 
thus they form an arithmetical progression, with a constant 
difference of 3? dactyls. And at Priene, where they measure 
12}, 143, and 16} dactyls (0.231, 0.269, 0.310 m.), we find a 
geometrical progression, with 1.16 as a common multiplier. 
So in the Mausoleum the measurements 11}, 133, and 15} 
dactyls clearly show a geometrical progression, with 1.156 
as common multiplier. The total height of the three fascias 
is 414 dactyls. In addition to the overhangs of the different 
fascias, 1} dactyls apiece, they lean forward slightly, as in 
all Ionic epistyles, so that the upper edge is 4 dactyls beyond 
the line of the soffit, or 29} dactyls from the centre of the 
column. 

The moulding which crowns the epistyle varies in height, in 
different orders, from 27} % to 37} % of the sum of the fascias; 
at Messa it equals the largest fascia, 13} dactyls, while at Priene 
it is 12} dactyls (0.226 m.), less than the smallest fascia. In the 
Mausoleum, however, it is smaller than in any other example; 
for, on account of the peculiar structure of the frieze, it was to 
be surmounted by other mouldings which would naturally count 
with it. Both series of mouldings together formed 30% of the 
sum of the three fascias, or 12}? dactyls, as will be shown. 
But the architrave mouldings formed only part of this; the 
rebate measures 6} dactyls in height, making the entire archi- 
trave exactly 3 Greek feet in height. The form of this moulding 
was usually an ovolo (with egg-and-dart) and astragal (with 
bead), at Messa with a fillet at the top, but usually without, as 
at Priene and Ephesus; Miletus and the Smintheum have a 
hollow above the ovolo. The Mausoleum would naturally have 
the simple ovolo and astragal, and such a moulding was found 
(No. 994 in British Museum); it fits the rebate and projects 6 
dactyls beyond the top fascia. 

The frieze is always a comparatively thin slab set on edge ; 
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in the Mausoleum it is 17? dactyls thick and 48} dactyls high.? 
The height of the field alone varies from 53% to 55% of the 
lower diameter at Messa, Miletus, and the Smintheum ; but in 
the Mausoleum it measures 41} dactyls, or 623% of the lower 
diameter.? It was enlarged because it was to be enriched with 
sculpture, and this at an enormous height from the ground; 
thus the inner frieze of the Parthenon is about 3 feet 4 inches 
high and 40 feet above the stylobate, while here the frieze is 
only about 2 feet 6 inches high and the distance above the ground 
almost twice as great as in the case of the Parthenon frieze. 
For the same reason the frieze was thrown forward as far as 
possible, and was thus more easily seen from below. This was 
natural in the Ionic order; at Messa the frieze is 0.07 m. in 
advance of the soffit of the epistyle; even this was not enough 
for the Mausoleum. Of course the face of the frieze could not, 
with any regard for beauty, be set directly over the nose of the 
epistyle moulding below; at Messa it is set back 0.10 m. from 
the nosing. The expedient adopted was to set the face of the 
frieze in advance of the epistyle moulding, but with a moulding 


1 That is, assuming that the so-called Amazon frieze was the frieze of the 
order. Portions of three friezes have been found, depicting an Amazonomachia, 
a Centauromachia, and a chariot race. The Centauromachia is in coarse marble, 
88 cm. (= 3 Greek feet) high, including a 15 cm. moulding at the bottom 
but none at the top ; the lower moulding is of a peculiar form (Ant. Denk. II, 2, 
p. 5).which shows that the frieze was intended for insertion in a wall, the field 
sunk below, but the lower edge and the fillet flush with the face of the wall; 
thus a sharp shadow at the top and bottom framed the sculptured band; the 
mouldings could not possibly have been designed for an entablature. Again, the 
Charioteer frieze, also 3 Greek feet high, is an impossible member for an entab- 
lature ; the slabs are so thin (4 to 7 inches) that they could not have helped to 
support a cornice, while the fine marble and less carefully fitted joints, as well as 
the excellent preservation of the surface and even of the colored background, 
prove that it must have been under cover. Only the Amazon frieze, then, is left 
for the order ; and we shall find that it exactly fits. We know that a frieze was 
necessary, to give sufficient height in the superstructure to allow for the heavy 
ceiling beams and the corbelled ‘“ vaulting’* which must have sustained the 
pyramid. 

2 The height of the frieze slab in Newton, Hist. II, p. 170, is 2’ 1134"; in 
Brit. Mus. Cat. II, p. 95, is 2! 113; in Ant. Denk. IT, 2, p. 5, is 0.90 m. ; mean 
result 483 dactyls; my measurement is 48} dactyls. From this subtract the 
upper astragal and fillet, 2 dactyls, and the lower mouldings, 53 dactyls, total 73 
dactyls. Then the field of the frieze, which must include the congé at the top 
and the slope above the bottom mouldings, is 41} dactyls, exactly equal to the 
sum of the three fascias of the epistyle. 
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carved on the bottom which seemed to be part of the epistyle 
moulding, and to project beyond the frieze (Fig. 4). The profile 
of this moulding varies slightly.' but the average dimensions 
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Figure 4.—Crowninc or THe Episty.e. 


are as shown; the height (without the upper slope, which forms 
part of the frieze proper) is 53 dactyls, and by it the frieze 
is set 33.6 dactyls in advance of the centre of the column. 


1 Ant. Denk. II, 2, p. 6. 
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With the frieze, as its crowning moulding, we must include 
the member which forms the bed-mould below the dentils. This 
moulding, always an ovolo carved with the egg-and-dart, was 
usually made separate from the frieze proper, as at Messa and 
Miletus. When it had a congé below, as in the Mausoleum 
and Smintheum and at Ephesus, it was constructed in one of 
three ways (Fig. 5): it might be carved in one block with the 


Jlausoleum Ephesus Smintheam 


Fiegure 5.— Crowning Moucpines or Ionic FRIEzEs. 


frieze, as in the Smintheum ; the joint might be below the congé, 
as at Ephesus (British Museum, No. 1231)!; or the joint might 
be between the astragal and the ovolo, the method adopted 
in the Mausoleum. The astragal is carved together with the 
congé on the frieze block ; a separate ovolo (without an astragal, 
which must, therefore, have been on a separate block), 6 dactyls 
high, is on the same scale, making the height of the crowning 
mouldings 8 dactyls. These, with the crowning mouldings of the 
architrave, make up 20} dactyls, almost exactly half the height 
of the frieze proper or of the fascias of the epistyle; Pythius 
must have had this in mind when he laid out the entablature. 
The cornice is built up of several courses, usually one for the 
dentils, one for the geison, and one for the sima; sometimes 
the bed-mould of the geison is carved on the dentil blocks, as at 


1 Cf. the frieze at Miletus. Pontremoli and Haussoullier, Didymes, Pl. 10. 
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Priene, and probably in the Mausoleum; sometimes on the 
geison blocks, as at Messa. The total height of the cornice is 
given by Pullan! as 0.830 + 0.143 + 0.710 + 0.805 = 2.488 feet, 
equivalent to 41,4 dactyls; it was clearly intended to be equal 
to the frieze proper, and to the fascias of the epistyle. 

We are now in a position to reconstruct the height of the 
entablature. The fascias of the epistyle 414, the frieze proper 
41}, the cornice 41,4, and the crowning mouldings of the epi- 
style and frieze 20}, make up a total of more than 143} dactyls, 
or, as it should be corrected, 144 dactyls, 9 Greek feet or 8.73 
English feet. Of this, the fascias of the epistyle, the frieze 
proper, and the cornice, each form two-sevenths, or 41} dactyls ; 
the crowning mouldings of the epistyle and frieze together are 
one-seventh, or 204 dactyls. 

For the heights of most of the members of the cornice I 
must rely on Pullan’s measurements. The height of the dentil 
course, however, is certain ; it was one-third that of the cornice, 
or 13.7 dactyls (given by Pullan as 0.83 feet = 13.67 dactyls). 
This height was practically fixed by a desire to give scale to 
the monument through dentils of uniform size, wherever em- 
ployed. Thus the temple at Messa and the Mausoleum have 
orders of about the same size, while that at Priene is a fifth 
again as large. But the dentils in the last were not mechani- 
cally enlarged; their height was kept nearly 13 dactyls (13.5 
at Messa, 13.7 at the Mausoleum, 13.125 at Priene); at Ephe- 
sus and Miletus they become colossal, in the latter 31} dactyls 
high. 

The spacing of the dentils was kept in the neighborhood of 
16 dactyls (on centres), from the same desire to give scale. 
But in practice this dimension had to be modified to fit the inter- 
columniation and the spacing of the lion heads on the sima. 
Thus at Messa, where there were two lion heads to the inter- 
columniation of 10 Greek feet, we find ten dentils in the same 
distance, spaced 16 dactyls or 0.296 m. on centres (given as 
0.16 + 0.14 = 0.30 m.). At Priene, with three lion heads in the 
intercolumniation of 12 Greek feet, there were fifteen dentils 
spaced 0.237 m. on centres (given as 0.145 + 0.093 = 0.238 m.). 
And in the Smintheum, with an intercolumniation of 9.765 Eng- 


1 Newton, History of Discoveries, I, pl. 22. 
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lish feet, we have twelve dentils spaced 0.813 English feet 
(given as 0.485 + 0.330 = 0.815 feet). Similarly in the Mauso- 
leum, of about the same size as the temple at Messa, we should 
expect to have ten dentils if there were two lion heads, or nine 
dentils if there were three lion heads to the intercolumniation. 
We find that there were ten dentils with a spacing of 16.8 
dactyls or 1.019 English feet (given by Pullan as 0.583 + 0.420 
= 1.003 English feet). 

With ten dentils we should expect two lion heads; the ques- 
tion as to whether there were two or three was left in doubt on 


Figure 6.— Corner Biock or Sima. 


p- 10. It can be settled by reference to the overhang of the 
cornice beyond the front of the soffit of the epistyle. A sima 
block, from the angle of the cornice in the British Museum 
(Fig. 6), shows a palmette 12} dactyls from the end of the 
nosing, and then, 7 dactyls farther in, a honeysuckle; other 
blocks show that there must have been another palmette, and 
then the joint under the lion’s head; therefore the angle block, 
when complete, measured 7 + 7+ 7 + 12} = 33} dactyls along 
the nosing. Now if there were two lion heads 84 dactyls apart, 
as we should expect, and one were placed over the axis of the 
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column, the overhang of the sima would be 84 + 333 — 254 (half 
the width of the soffit) = 92 dactyls, far too great. And if they 
were still 84 dactyls apart, but placed with the point halfway 
between them directly over the column axis, as at Priene,! the 
overhang would be 42+ 33}—25}=50 dactyls, much too 
small. We must, therefore, adopt the conclusion that Pythius 
combined the close lion head spacing of Priene, three heads to 
the intercolumniation, with the sima height (133 dactyls), and 
the dentil scale of Messa. For lion heads 56 dactyls apart, 
with one over the axis of each column and two between, give 
an overhang of 56+ 33}— 25} =64 dactyls, 4 Greek feet; 
the projection of the nosing beyond the axis of the outermost 
column is therefore 64 + 25} = 89} dactyls. 

The angle block of the sima gives the projection of the nos- 
ing beyond the setting line on the bottom of the block as 8} dac- 
tyls. A moulding crowning the geison sets the face of the 
geison about 10 dactyls back from the nosing of the sima. 
The under surface of the geison is finely dressed to a point 
about 21 inches from the front, “where there is a slight rise, 
as if for a bed”;? thus the projection of the geison beyond 
the dentils is about 28 dactyls (which I correct to 27.45); 
the dentils then are set back 37.45 dactyls from the nosing 
of the sima (Fig. 7). The dentils have a projection equal 
to their height, or 13.7 dactyls; Pullan gives the width of 
the dentil as 0.583 English feet = 9} dactyls, so that the axis 
of the outermost dentil is 4.75 + 13.7 + 37.45 = 55.90 dactyls 
from the line of the nosing of the sima. Now if the sima 
projects 64 + 25} = 89} dactyls from the centre of the column, 
the centre of the outermost dentil must be 89.50 — 55.90 = 33.60 
dactyls beyond the column axis; and 33.60 is exactly twice 
the dentil spacing (2 x 16.8), so that the centre of a dentil 
came over each column axis, and there only coincided with the 
spacing of the lion heads. As shown by the projection of 
the ovolo below the dentils, the line of the frieze is exactly 
under the centre of the outermost dentil, 7.e. 8.1 dactyls in 
front of the soffit of the epistyle. This distance, 8.1 dactyls, 
is exactly filled by the overhangs of the different mouldings 
and fascias of the epistyle. 


1 Wiegand and Schrader, Priene, p. 105. 2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Tl, p. 82. 
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This very detailed study of the different members of the 
entablature seemed necessary in order to obtain its correct 
dimensions, for by their aid we may determine several important 
parts of the structure. We may accept the vertical dimension, 
from the soffit of the epistyle to the top of the nosing of the 
sima, as 9 Greek feet, and the horizontal dimension, from the 
soffit of the epistyle to the nosing of the sima, as 4 Greek feet, 
a proportion of 9:4. 


We may sum up the general proportions of the order of the 
Mausoleum as follows: Pythius, in laying out his cella and plac- 
ing the peristyle about it, obtained an intercolumniation of 10} 
Greek feet. The ratio of column diameter to intercolumnia- 
tion was at this period about 1 to 2.80, and this resulted in the 
reasonable diameter of 60 dactyls; if it had not come out a 
round number, such as 3} feet, the ratio would have been 
slightly varied until it gave a reasonable unit. Then the total 
height of the order was made four times the intercolumniation, 
42 Greek feet or 11.20 diameter units. This total height was 
divided into seven parts, of which 1} were assigned to the 
entablature and 5} to the column; thus the entablature was 9 
Greek feet or 2.40 diameters, and the column 33 Greek feet or 
8.80 diameters. Asa result of these proportions, we find that 
the ratio between support (column 3? feet) and void (space 
between columns 63 feet) is 5 to 9; also that the total amount 
of solid (column 3? x 33 = 1233; entablature 10} x 9 = 94}; 
total 218} square feet Greek) is very nearly equal to the 
total amount of void (space between columns 6} x 33 = 2223 
square feet Greek). 

Seven was again employed as the dividing number in the 
ease of the entablature. Its total height, 9 Greek feet (2.40 
diameters), was divided into seven parts, of 204 dactyls each ; 
of these, two were assigned to the three fascias of the epistyle ; 
two to the frieze proper (without mouldings) ; and two to the 
cornice; while the last was divided between the crowning 
mouldings of the epistyle and those of the frieze. 

With the order determined, we are enabled to decide certain 
important dimensions both in plan and elevation, and from 
these we may restore the design of the Mausoleum. 

(To be continued.) 
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APPENDIX 
The table of the proportions of the orders is based on the following data. 


NEANDRIA 


R. Koldewey, Neandreia: 5lstes. Winckelmannsprogramm, Berlin, 1891, pp. 
22-49. 

Lower diameter measured 0.53 m. (= 1.74 ft.). 

Height of column unknown. 

Height of entablature unknown. 

Intercclumniation of row of columns in centre of naos 2.43 m. 


EPHESUS, ARCHAIC TEMPLE 


A. S. Murray, J.H.S. X (1889), pp. 1-10, pl. 3-4. 

A. S. Murray, J. B. Archit. TIL (1895), pp. 52-54. 

W. Wilberg, Forschungen in Ephesos, Vienna, 1906, I, pp. 221-234. 

Lower diameter: the largest shaft fragment found gives a diameter of 1.33 
m. (= 4.37 ft.), exactly 44 Greek ft. 

Height of column: Vitruvius (IV, 1, 7) says that the Ionic order originated 
in the temple of Diana, thereby meaning Ephesus, as shown by the 
repetition of the same tradition by Pliny (XXXVI, 56). Now Vitru- 
vius had not seen these Greek temples, but derived his information 
from treatises on their architecture; the oldest that he employed was 
a treatise on the Artemisium by its architects, Chersiphron and 
Metagenes (Vitruvius, VII, praef. 12). His theory that the oldest 
order had a height of 8 diameters, and that this oldest order was at 
Ephesus, must therefore have been derived from Chersiphron’s treatise ; 
Pliny also states that the earliest order at Ephesus was 8 diameters 
high, including capital and base, and his knowledge of the temple seems 
to have been derived entirely from Chersiphron. So we still have, indi- 
rectly preserved, the statement by the architect of the temple that its 
columns were 8 diameters high. 

Height of entablature unknown ; only the cornice, 3 ft. high, preserved. 

Intercolumniation: the normal spacing on the sides is 5.23 m. (Wilberg). 


SAMOS 


P. Girard, B.C.H. TV (1880), pp. 383-394. 

Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de l’ Art, VII, pp. 615-617. 

IIpaxrixad, 1903, pp. 10-11 (ef. Ath. Mitt. XXVIII, 1903, p. 471; A.J. A. 
VIII, p. 352). 

Lower diameter measured 1.867 m. (= 6.12 ft.), exactly 6 ft. 5 dactyls. 

Height of column: one column still stands to a height of 10.497 m. The 
diameter at the top drum of the preserved portion is 1.488 m., and 
the ovolo and necking of a capital found near by give the upper 
diameter of the column as 1.353 m. So, if the diameter decreases from 
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1.867 to 1.488 m. in a height of 9.745 m. (the shaft only), to taper to 
1.353 m., we should need a shaft 13.215 m. high, or probably less on 
account of the entasis. Including base and capital (half of which is 
missing), the total height was originally about 15 m., i.e. 8.035 lower 
diameters. 

Height of entablature unknown. 

Intercolumniation: Girard gives the spacing of the columns at the ends of 
the flanks as 4.92 m., but the excavations of the Greek Archaeological 
Society indicate that there were irregularities in the diameter of the 
columns and in the intercolumniation. 

The recent excavations have shown that there were two large temples on 
this site, and that the second temple had marked architectural peculiari- 
ties. No detailed report of these excavations has been published. 


MESSA 


R. Koldewey, Die antiken Baureste der Insel Lesbos, Berlin, 1890, pp. 47-59, 
pls. 18-26. 

Lower diameter measured 1.04 m., i.e. 34 Greek ft. (correct to 1.035 m. = 
3.39 ft. Eng.). 

Height of column unknown. 

Height of entablature measured 2.61 m. 

Intercolumniation measured 2.96 m. or 10 Greek ft. (2.957 m.). 


PRIENE 


Rayet and Thomas, Milet et le Golfe Latmique, II (1880), pp. 1-24 and pls. 

R. P. Pullan, in Antiquities of Ionia, 1V (1881), ch. I, pls. 1-21. 

Wiegand and Schrader, Priene, Berlin, 1904, pp. 81-119. 

Lower diameter: Measured by Pullan as 4.23 ft. (= 1.289 m.); but Schra- 
der’s measurements vary from 1.245 to 1.295 m. Of these I select 1.293 
m., midway between Pullan and Schrader’s highest (the most likely to 
be correct), because it is exactly 4 ft. 6 dactyls Greek (= 4.24 ft. Eng.), 
and because the upper diameter, 1.12 m. (=3 ft. 12 dactyls) is exactly $ 
of such a lower diameter. 

Height of column: From a study of the entasis of the drums, F. C. Penrose 
(Antiquities of Tonia, TV, pp. 56-58) obtained a height of 43.28 ft. (42.30 
ft. without the plinth), considerably over 10 diameters, and obviously 
too slender. E. L. Hicks (Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British 
Museum, III, pp. 6-7) arranged in their original order the inscriptions 
with regard to the Samian dispute, cut on the pronaos wall and anta of 
the temple, and thus determined the height of 16 courses as 23 ft. } in. ; 
my measurements of the same stones in the British Museum (Nos. 
399-405) give 23 ft. 12} dactyls Greek. Above this was the anta capi- 
tal (No. 1127 in Brit. Mus.), in two courses, 13 and 15} dactyls. Four 
courses remain in situ, with a height of 2.04 m. (= 6 ft. 14} dactyls). 
The gap between the portion in the British Museum and that in situ 

must have been occupied by four courses, because of pairs of wide 
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courses alternating with single narrow courses (Wiegand, pp. 96-98) ; 
and these with average heights 27) + 15+ 27; + 274 dactyls, would 
make 6 ft., 14 dactyls. The total height of the anta, and therefore of 
the columns, was 38 ft. 9 dactyls, which, with a lower diameter of 4 ft. 
6 dactyls, would be 8.814 diameters. 

Height of entablature: Unfortunately the entablatures of this period are all 
so fragmentary that their restoration requires rather complicated proof. 
In the case of Priene, we have epistyle and cornice, but no frieze; 
for Ephesus, the three fascias of the epistyle, various ovolos, and the 
sima of the cornice; and of the entablature of the Milesian temple 
nothing was known until Pontremoli’s excavations yielded that of the 
east front, minus the upper part of the cornice, which was never finished. 
Not one is complete, so all must be studied together, compared with 
each other and with the related entablatures of Messa and the Smin- 
theum. A few corrections should be made in the published measure- 
ments; at Priene the cornice measures 1.035 m. (34 Greek ft.), and the 
epistyle, given as 0.810 + 0.226 = 1.036, should likewise be 1.035 m. ; at 
Miletus the epistyle, given as 1.57 m., is exactly 5 ft. 5 dactyls (1.571 
m.), and the frieze, measured as 1.38 m. is 4 ft. 10} dactyls (1.377 m.). 
In the dimension for the height of the frieze I include, as its crowning 
moulding, the ovolo, which at the same time serves as the bed-mould of 
the dentils. 


Dimensions and proportions of remaining members: 


EPiIsTYLE FRIEZE CoRNICE TOTAL 
Messa . . . 0.937 m. 0.820 m. 0.853 m. 2.610 m. 
-901 dia. .788 dia. .820 dia. 2.509 dia. 
Priene . . . 1.035 m. —! 1.035 m. 2.070 m. 
.800 dia. —— .800 dia. 1.600 dia. 
Miletus . . . 1.571 m. 1.377 m. — —. 
-787 dia. .690 dia. — — 
Smintheum . 2.889 ft. 2.560 ft. 3.055 ft. 8.504 ft. 
.746 dia. .662 dia. .789 dia. 2.197 dia, 


In these we see a constant rate of progress, depending upon the chrono- 
logical place of the temple in the series. The incomplete entabla- 
tures may be restored by considering the relations, 1) of each member 
to the corresponding member in the entablatures of other temples; 2) 
of each member to the other members of the same entablature ; and 3) 
of the total entablature thus resulting to the complete entablatures of 
other orders. Finally, 4), the result thus obtained should be slightly 
modified so as to bear a relation either to the other members of the 


1 The frieze in the temple at Priene is actually omitted; see note on p. 6. 
To bring it into relation with contemporary examples, I have, in the next table, 
restored a frieze of the dimensions which it would have assumed, had it existed. 
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same entablature (by some definite ratio) or to the Greek standard of 
measure. A table restored according to these regulations, in terms of 
the column diameters of the orders concerned, follows : 


EPISTYLE FRIEZE CoRNICE ToTAL 
Smintheum. . . .746 .662 .789 2.197 


Height of entablature for Priene would have been, if complete, 2.343 dia- 
meters. Intercolumniation measured 3.53 m. and was laid out as 11} 


Greek ft. (3.524 m.). 


EPHESUS, LATER TEMPLE 


J. T. Wood, Discoveries at Ephesus, London, 1877. 

A. 8S. Murray, J. B. Archit. IIT (1895), pp. 41-54. 

Lower diameter given by Wood (p. 265) as 6 ft. 04 in.; ie. 100 dactyls 
(correct to 6 ft. 0} in.). 

Height of column given by Pliny (XXXVI, 95) as 60 ft., equivalent to 
58.20 ft. Eng. ; this, while only approximate, is fairly close, as is shown 


by a comparison with the proportions at Miletus. 
Height of entablature unknown; three fascias of architrave 65 dactyls. 
Intercolumniation varies on the fronts, but the normal spacing on the sides 


is given by Wood as 17 ft. 1} in. 


MILETUS 


Rayet and Thomas, Milet et le Golfe Latmique, II, 1885, pp. 25-81 and pls. 

Pontremoli and Haussoullier, Didymes, Paris, 1904. 

Lower diameter given by Thomas as 1.98 m., but Greek figures on the 
unfinished drums, giving the diameter to which each was to be cut, 
show that the lower diameter was 63 Greek ft., equivalent to 1.99 m. 
(= 6.52 ft.). 

Height of column measured by Thomas as 19.40 m. 

Height of entablature restored above as 2.269 dia. = 4.52 m. 

Intercolumniation measured 5.48 m.; probably it was really 18} Greek ft. 

(5.47 m.). 


SMINTHEUM 


R. P. Pullan, Antiquities of Ionia, IV, 1881, ch. III, pls. 26-30. 
Lower diameter measured 3.87 ft. (4 Greek ft. = 3.88 ft. Eng.). 

Height of column uncertain, uppermost drum of shaft missing. 

Height of entablature measured 8.504 ft. 

Intercolumniation measured 9.765 ft.; it was probably really laid out as 
10), Greek ft. (= 9.782 ft. Eng.). 
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MAGNESIA 


C. Humann, Magnesia am Maeander, Berlin, 1904, pp. 38-90. 

Lower diameter measured 1.40 m., exactly 4¢ Greek ft. (= 4.61 ft. Eng.). 
Height of column unknown. 

Height of entablature measured 2.958 m., or 10 Greek ft. (2.957 m.). 
Intercolumniation measured 3.94 m. (correct to 3.93 m. = 2.80 diameters = 


13.3 Greek ft.). 


TEOS 
Pullan, Antiquities of Tonia, IV, 1881, ch. Il, pls. 29-95, 
Lower diameter measured 3.38 ft. (34 Greek ft. = 3.39 ft. Eng.). 


Height of column unknown. 
Height of entablature measured 7.19 ft. 
Intercolumniation measured 10.70 ft. (11 Greek ft. = 10.67 ft. Eng.). 


APHRODISIAS 


N. Revett, Antiquities of Ionia, III, 1840, ch. II, pls. 13-19. 
Lower diameter measured 3 ft. 7.35 in. 

Height of column measured 30 ft. 7.15 in. 

Height of entablature measured 7 ft. 11.5 in. 
Intercolumniation measured 8 ft. 5.40 in. 


AIZANI 


C. Texier, Description de Il’ Asie Mineure, I, Paris, 1839, pls. 23-33. 
Lower diameter measured 0.977 m. ( = 3.21 ft.). 

Height of column measured 9.604 m. 

Height of entablature measured 1.797 m. 

Intercolumniation measured 2.536 m. 


LABRANDA 


N. Revett, Antiquities of Tonia, 1, 1521, ch. IV, pls. 1-5. 

Lower diameter measured 2 ft. 10.35 in. 

Height of column measured 27 ft. 2.80 in. 

Height of entablature measured 5 ft. 6.60 in. without sima, which would 
add about 8.4 in. more, making 6 ft. 3 in. 


Intercolumniation measured 8 ft. 7 in. 
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Enstitute of 
America 


CODRUS’S CHIRON AND A PAINTING FROM 
HERCULANEUM 


IN his third satire Juvenal presents a kaleidoscopic picture 
of the disadvantages of life in Rome. The dramatic setting 
is simple. The poet’s friend Umbricius, an upright man of 
slender means, finding the struggle for existence too hard in 
the metropolis, has resolved to leave the city once for all and 
to take up his abode in half-deserted Cumae. His goods are 
packed upon a single wagon, and he stands beside the spring 
of Egeria, near the beginning of the Appian Way over which 
his journey lies ; there he pours into the ear of the poet, who 
has accompanied him thus far for leave-taking, the burden 
of his complaint, setting forth the reasons why there is in 
Rome no place for a man who is not rich, and who wishes to 
make an honest living. He does not indulge in moralizing, no 
words are wasted in bitter inveighing ; instead, there is rapidly 
passed before the mind’s eye a succession of situations, por- 
trayed humorously in part, yet with remarkable conciseness 
and with a concreteness of imagery that stamps them upon the 
mind of the reader. 

In one of these scenes is pictured the lot of the hapless fellow 
of refined tastes whom poverty condemns to live in an attic. 
Up under the roof, with only a thickness of tile between him- 
self and the rain, he lives not only in discomfort but in danger 
from fire, which, starting in the lower stories of the jerry-built 
tenement may at any moment mount to his narrow quarters 
and consume the wretched furniture of the tenant if not the 
tenant himself. An example is Codrus. Says the poet: 

*Codrus had a couch too small for Procula. He had six 
tiny pitchers, the adornment of his sideboard; yes, and under- 
neath, a small drinking-cup, and lying under the same slab of 
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marble, a Chiron; and further an old basket was storing his 
Greek books, and Philistine mice were nibbling god-like 
poems. Codrus had nothing; who indeed would assert the 
contrary? And yet, poor wretch, that entire nothing he lost. 
And ’tis the very climax of his woe that though he is naked 
and begging for scraps, nobody will come to his rescue with 
food, nobody with friendly shelter.” 

There follows, by contrast, the situation which presents 
itself when the house of the rich man burns. ‘Then the city 
mourns, and while the house is still burning wealthy friends 
commence bringing gifts of money, slabs of marble to use in 
rebuilding, and works of art, in such profusion that the loss 
may be more than made up. 

The comment of the scholiast, that Codrus was a poverty- 
stricken poet, coupled with the hint that he is the same as the 
author of the interminable Theseid of the first Satire, has the 
earmarks of a late origin, and is no safe guide in interpre- 
tation; in the best manuscript, moreover, the author of the 
Theseid is given as Cordus. Neither is our Codrus to be con- 
fused with the poetaster immortalized by Virgil in the fifth 
and seventh Eclogues. That our Codrus, however, was not 
merely a type but an actual: person whose story, under that 
name or some other, was well known to Juvenal’s contempo- 
varies is, I think, far from improbable. He may have been 
a poet who composed Greek verses, or merely an unfortunate 
man of bookish tastes; the touch of the satirist would seem 
more obvious if we suppose that the “god-like poems” were 
Codrus’s own.? Be that as it may, though we cannot restore 

1 Lectus erat Codro Procula minor, urceoli sex 
ornamentum abaci nec non et parvulus infra 
cantharus, et recubans sub eodem marmore Chiro, 
jiamque vetus Graecos servabat cista libellos, 
et divina opici rodebant carmina mures. 

Nil habuit Codrus, quis enim negat ? et tamen illud 
perdidit infelix totum nihil. Ultimus autem 


aerumnae est cumulus, quod nudum et frusta rogantem 
nemo cibo, nemo hospitio tectoque iuvabit. 


Procula was apparently a well-known dwarf. The idea is about the same 
as if we should have said ‘‘ too small for Mrs. Tom Thumb,’’ while that diminu- 
tive lady was still living. 

2 The use of libellos suggests ‘‘ small books’’ of poetry. 
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the personality, we can reconstruct the setting in which Codrus 
‘3 presented and which gives us a glimpse of the life of an 
ancient “ Latin Quarter.” 

Of the couch in Codrus’s cramped lodging it is not neces- 
sary to speak, nor of the round wicker basket in which, too 
poor to afford any longer a book box, or capsa, he kept his 
precious volumes; the wickerwork, worn with use, afforded 
slight protection against the mice, which were attracted by the 
papyrus of the rolls. 

Straitened as he was, like many a man of ideals under similar 
circumstances, Codrus in his poverty still clung to some poor 
articles of taste. For their display he had a small sideboard, 
or stand, the top of which was formed by a rectangular slab 
of marble. This was a remote imitation of the elaborate 
abacus in homes of wealth — unsculptured marble of the ordi- 
nary sort was relatively inexpensive; and upon the top of the 
stand instead of vessels of gold and silver, or precious bronzes, 
were a half-dozen small common pitchers. Under the marble 
top, supported by a shelf or base or resting on the floor, were 
the two-handled “ drinking-cup ” (cantharus) and the Chiron. 

Four explanations of the Chiron have been proposed that are 
worthy of notice.!_ The first is that it is the name of a dog. 
This explanation, though accepted by so careful a scholar as 
Otto Jahn, may unhesitatingly be rejected; Chiron clearly 
belongs in the enumeration of inanimate objects that make up 
Codrus’s art collection. Even less plausible is the interpreta- 
tion suggested by Buecheler, who in his revision of Jahn’s 
edition of Juvenal omitted the comma after Chiro, connecting 
this closely with cista; in his view a figure of the centaur 
served both as ornament and as a handle for the cover of the re- 
ceptacle in which the books were kept. Many commentators 
have thought of the Chiron as carved in marble to form the sup- 
port (trapezophoron) for the marble top of the sideboard, an ex- 
planation adopted also by Friedlaender in the earlier editions of 
his Sittengeschichte Roms; but with such an interpretation the 
participial adjective recubans, if taken literally, seems irrecon- 

1 The conjecture sub marmore echinus was adequately treated by Heinrich in 
his edition of Juvenal, vol. II, p. 156. Housman has recubans sub eodem e 


marmore Chiron. 
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cilable.1 Finally Mayor and a few other editors, including 
Friedlaender,? explain the Chiron as a separate figure. This 
is alone consistent with the requirements of the text; for the 
cantharus and the Chiron are both in the same category,’ and 
if the poet had conceived of the latter as other than a separate 
object he must have chosen a different form of expression. 
The small cantharus, moreover, would hardly have been con- 
ceived as standing on the floor, on account of the danger of 
marring or breaking it; we may reasonably conclude there- 
fore that Juvenal pictured in his mind an abacus with supports 
at the ends or corners and a shelf between, or a ledge of some 
sort at the bottom which raised the cantharus and the Chiron 
above the floor.‘ 

If the Chiron was a piece of sculpture, it could hardly have 
been thought of as an original, for two reasons: first, the pres- 
ence of an object of art of intrinsic value in Codrus’s quarters 
would have been inconsistent with the rest of the picture, and 
in the second place there would have been no point in Juvenal’s 
reference if it did not suggest some masterpiece familiar to 
those who would hear or read the poem. Such a work might 
well be monumental, and conspicuous by reason of its location 
in a public place; it might be known also through reproduc- 
tions. Let us suppose then that the Chiron was conceived by 
the poet as an inexpensive copy of a well-known work, of a 


1 A more natural way to utilize the centaur type as a decorative theme in a 
table support is illustrated by the example figured in the Museo Borbonico, I, 
Tav. 48. 

2 See also the seventh edition of the Sittengeschichte, II, p. 283. 

38 We must regard sub eodem marmore as only a more definite expression of 
the idea of place implied in infra. 

* The note of the scholiast explaining the abacus as mensa Delphica, a round 
table with three legs, dates apparently from a period when the distinctions rec- 
ognized in Juvenal’s time between the different kinds of tables were. already 
obscured. But notwithstanding the evidence now available (cited Thes. L. L., 
I, p. 42; Daremberg and Saglio, Dict. des antiquités, III, s. v. mensa and I, 
8. V. abacus; Pauly-Wissowa, Real Enc., 1, p. 5; Marquardt, Privatleben der 
Réimer,? pp. 319-320; Saalfeld, Tensaurus Italograecus, p. 1; cf. also C. G. L., 
Index, VI, p. 1; Jb. Phil. Pid., Spplbd. XXII, p. 411, and XXIII, p. 418; 
Olcott, Thes. L. L. Ep., 1, p. 35; De Ruggiero, Dizionario Ep., 1, p. 11), our 
knowledge of the abacus as a typé of furniture lacks in preciseness of detail, 
rendering difficult and often uncertain the identification of the examples repre- 
sented in works of art and in the remains. 
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size that made it a suitable companion piece for the diminutive 
cantharus. 

From an oft-cited passage of Pliny the Elder! we learn that 
in the Saepta at Rome there stood two works of sculpture 
which, though by unknown artists, were of such repute that 
the custodians instead of the bond or guarantee of money 
ordinarily exacted were obliged to stake their civil rights or, 
as some interpret the passage, their lives on the safety of the 
monuments. One represented Olympus and Pan; the other, 
Chiron with Achilles. It has been erroneously assumed that 
the groups were of bronze,? but the context of Pliny’s state- 
ment leaves no room for doubt that they were of marble. 

In the earlier excavations at Herculaneum, in 1739, there 
were brought to light four paintings which apparently be- 
longed together and were grouped in two pairs; they are now 
in the Naples Museum.* ‘The paintings of one pair are slightly 
larger than those of the other, and the composition is more 
elaborate; the subjects are Theseus after the killing of the 
Minotaur, and Hercules witnessing the suckling of the infant 
Telephus by a hind. The theme of the other two paintings is 
the same, instruction in music; in the one Marsyas is teaching 
Olympus the flute, in the other Chiron is showing the young 
Achilles how to play the lyre. The first pair are evidently free 
copies, for decorative purposes, of well conceived original paint- 
ings. The Marsyas and the Chiron compositions, however, are 
reproductions of works of sculpture; for although both the 
satyr and the centaur would ordinarily be represented in a wild 
or at least an open landscape the background in these two 
pictures is architectural, and a statuesque character is manifest 
alike in the grouping and in the outlines of the figures. These 


1N. H. XXXVI, 29. 

2 So Overbeck, Geschichte der Griech. Plastik,* I, p. 423. 

3 Helbig, Wandgemdlde, Nos. 226, 1143, 1214, 1291. The reports of the dis- 
covery by Alcubierre, who was in charge of the excavations, are vague in de- 
tails (Ruggiero, Storia degli Scavi di Ercolano, pp. 44, 53, 57, 58), but 
there is no reason to question the statement of Winckelmann who in his report 
on the excavations at Herculaneum addressed to Briihl, and written within 
twenty-five years after the discovery, says that the four paintings came from 
the inner wall of a round building, thought to be a temple, near the Theatre 
( Werke, II, p. 145). 
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two paintings were in consequence recognized as representa- 
tions, more or less free, of the Olympus and Pan, and Chiron 
with Achilles, in the Saepta at Rome.! The statuesque char- 
acter of the Chiron composition is even more apparent in a 
variant at Pompeii, where the two figures are shown in a some- 
what different relation but are painted to represent a group of 


Figure 1.—CuHrron anp ACHILLES. 


sculpture in marble, on a yellow base; ? in still other variants 
the architectural background has been replaced by a landscape. 


1 See, for example, the remarks of Finati, in the Museo Borb., text to I, Tav. 
7, pp. 4-5 (published in 1824). ‘The vexed question of the relation of the paint- 
ing with Marsyas and Olympus to the group of Pan and Olympus in the 
museums at Naples and Florence does not need to be discussed here. 

2 Helbig, No. 1295. The background in the representations of the group on 
the shield of Achilles (Helbig, No. 1297; Sogliano, Pitture Murali Campane, 
No. 572) is not clear ; ef. Herrmann-Bruckmann, Denkmédler der Malerei, Taf. 5; 
the group is more distinctly shown Museo Borb., IX, Taf. 6. 

3 Helbig, Nos, 1292, 1298, 1294. 
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The painting with Chiron and Achilles is reproduced in our 
illustration (Fig. 1). The details are not so plainly shown as 
in the old engravings, yet the main features are clear. Chiron, 
with a wreath of laurel about his head, with an expression of 
face both noble and kindly, has passed his left hand behind the 
shoulders of Achilles in order to hold the lyre; that the atten- 
tion of the youth may be given wholly to the lesson; with 
the fingers of the right hand he lightly grasps the plectron. 
Achilles stands with face turned toward the master’s in rapt 
attention; his right hand hangs by his side. His attitude and 
expression are happily characterized by Winckelmann, who saw 
the painting when it was fresher than now; yet, all things con- 
sidered, it has been remarkably well preserved. “Achilles,” 
says this critic,! “stands in an attitude of rest and composure, 
but in the face there is much suggestiveness; the lineaments 
give promising indications of the future hero, and in the eyes, 
which are fixed with earnest attention upon Chiron, we read an 
impatient desire to receive instruction and bring to an end the 
course of youthful training that he may make memorable with 
great deeds the short tale of years allotted to him. On his fore- 
head sits a noble shame, a rebuke of his own backwardness, 
because the master has taken the plectron from his hand in 
order to correct his mistakes. He is beautiful in the Aristo- 
telian sense; the sweetness and charm of youth are blended 
with pride and sensitiveness.” 

While in the representations of other centaurs the brute 
nature is made more prominent, in Chiron the human element 
from the beginning had the ascendency. This was in accord- 
ance with the literary tradition from Homer down; so wise 
was Chiron, bridger of the gap between man and nature, that 
he became the teacher and trainer, not only of Achilles, but of 
a list of heroes so long that it reads like the honor roll of a 
famous college. In Greek vase-paintings after the early in- 
organic joining of a human body with human feet to the barrel 
of a horse’s body with a horse’s hind feet was abandoned in the 
case of the other centaurs, in representations of Chiron it was 
still continued for a considerable time, thus evidencing the 


1 Werke, V, pp. 119-120; also, History of Ancient Art, translated by G. H. 
Lodge, II, p. 92. 
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prominence of the human side in the minds of the designers; 
“while the general horde of centaurs, both Thessalian and 
Arcadian, including Pholos himself, have become horses with 
only the heads and chests of men, Cheiron is a draped phi- 
losopher encumbered with half a horse a tergo.”! 

The Chiron of our painting, as we should expect in the case 
of a late representation, has a body like that of the other 
centaurs, but the prominence of the human element in his 
nature is no less marked; he is the wise and gentle teacher, 
the instructor of an art. Yet the huge bulk of horse-body is 
not obscured; instead of being thrown into the background 
it slopes conspicuously down to the pavement where it is sup- 
ported by the haunches. The rear of the picture shows a wall, 
painted yellow, with a cornice divided off by stripes into sec- 
tions in which rosettes alternate with bucrania. This may pos- 
sibly be a free rendering of a portion of the Saepta;? that the 
group mentioned by: Pliny is reflected in the painting can 
hardly be doubted. 

Nor can we doubt that in Juvenal’s time the mention of 
Chiron, in such a connection as that of the passage in the third 
Satire, would suggest the group of Chiron and Achilles, 
whether it called to mind the masterpiece in the Saepta, or the 
numerous representations in wall paintings, reliefs and gems. 
We need not be surprised that the poet should designate the 
group by the name Chiron alone, instead of Chiron and 
Achilles; Juvenal wastes no words, and it would be natural 
to call such a work after the dominant figure, just as we speak 
of the “ Farnese Bull.” Thus Martial, consistently with what we 
may believe to have been current usage, designates the group of 
Chiron and Achilles in the Saepta by another name for Chiron, 
Phillyrides.* In speaking of the Saepta, Juvenal uses not this 
word but the old-fashioned ovile, “ sheepfold.” ® 


1 Colvin, Centaurs in Greek Vase-Paintings, J.H.S., 1, p. 137. 

2 For the architectural character of the Saepta cf. Huelsen, ‘I Saepta ed il 
Diribitorio,’ B. Com. Rom., 1893, pp. 137 ff.; Jordan’s Top. der Stadt Rom, I, 
pt. iii, pp. 560 ff. 

8 Kroker, Ann. dell’ Inst., 1884, pp. 63-64; since 1884 the list of reproduc- 
tions has been considerably augmented, particularly those on gems. 

4Ep. II, 14,6. The emendation suggested by Lucas (Wien Stud. XXII, 
pp. 315-317 : Aeacides instead of Aesonides) is quite unnecessary. 

5 VL, 529. 
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Assuming that the Chiron of Juvenal is a diminutive copy of 
the group in the Saepta, we see that the shape of the figure 
of the centaur, more prominent in front and sloping back 
toward the rear, and the Ypose of the Achilles, made it espe- 
cially suitable for display on a shelf or base under the marble top 
of the abacus. Moreover recubans, humorously applied to the 
posture of the horse-body, with this interpretation becomes 
not only intelligible but characteristically Juvenalian.! Finally 
no subject would be more in keeping with the surroundings 
of a man of poetic tastes than that of instruction by Chi- 
ron, guardian of the secrets of nature, teacher of music, the 


beneficent. 
Francis W. KELSEY. 


1 The comment of the scholiast — rEcuBANS: enim et a posteriore parte re- 
cumbens. [cHiroN]: ippocentaurus — seems of early origin, dating from a time 
when Juvenal’s reference was correctly interpreted. The awkwardness of ex- 
pression in the first part is perhaps due to corruption of the text; Schultz 
(Hermes, XXIV, p. 491) proposes est in place of et.” 
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1. 


FRAGMENT of a large monumental slab of marble found 
about five years ago in a field not far from Palestrina (Prae- 
neste). Height, 0.53 m.; greatest width, 0.33 m.; thickness, 
0.04 m. ; height of letters, 0.05 m. 


FORTY 
ENIAE-S 
VILLIVS-P 
1\AG-NAVA 
/OTO-SVS 
D-D-OD 


Interpret: [Deae - ]Fortu[nae - Pri|mig]eniae - s[acrum]|[....] 
uillius+ PL ...... ] | mag(ister) - naua(lium) | [ex-] woto .sus- 
[cepto - ] | L(ibens) - M(erito) | D- D- D. 


We have here a new dedication to the well-known Fortuna 
Primigenia of Praeneste. The letters are excellent capitals of 
the first century A.D., or early second at the latest. The title 
mag(ister) naua(lium), “master of the shipyards,” is inter- 
esting. Certainly such a functionary was never employed in 
the inland city of Praeneste. More likely, having been saved 
from some misfortune or succeeded in some hazardous enter- 
prise, he made a pilgrimage to Praeneste to pay his vow to the 
potent goddess there worshipped. The name is uncertain, 
[A Juillius, [S]uillius, or the like. I have been told, on what 
authority I do not know, that other fragments of the same in- 
scription have come to light. The stone here published has been 
for a number of years in my garden in Rome. I have recently 
presented it to the American School of Classical Studies. 
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This curious epigraphic monument (Fig. 1) is said to have 
been found in 1905 outside of the Porta di S. Lorenzo not far 


Fievure 1.— Inscripep AMPHORA, 


from the Campo Verano. As it is unique of its kind, so far as 
I know, it merits a detailed description. We seem to have here 
the primitive domus aeterna of certain slaves together with a civis, 
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who must have been of the class of Horace’s “ Pantolabi scurrae 
Nomentanique nepotis.” These poor folk had improvised a 
novel resting-place for their bones and those of their friends. 
They selected a large amphora of the kind commonly used for 
storing and transporting wines, oils, etc. This they carefully 
sawed in two; the upper half they discarded, but the lower 
half, turned upside down and set in the ground, or in a niche 
in the tomb, became an admirable ash-urn. A _ rectangular 
perforation in the shoulder served to insert the ashes of the 
deceased. On the flank of the jar, the following inscription 
in well-made letters was incised with a pointed instrument : 


Q-IVNIVS 
BLASIVS-SER 
CVBVCILARIVS (sic) 
YzEREGO-HERMEROS 
COMPOPILARIVS (sic) 


Professor Ettore Pais, who examined the jar in my garden 
in Rome, agrees with me that the letters are of the first century 


A.D. The inscription itself presents several points of interest 
and of difficult interpretation. The first line gives us the name 
of a freeman. The writer had cut Q-IVLIVS, and then, notic- 
ing his mistake, changed it to Q-IVNIVS. The second and 
third lines record Blasius, the household slave. Blasius, a 
known slave name, has become, through St. Blasius, a common 
Christian name in Italy under the form Biagio. The mis- 
spelling CVBVCILARIVS, if it is not a mere accidental metathesis 
litterarum, is an interesting bit of evidence for the hard pronun- 
ciation of ¢ before ¢ by the common people of Rome in the first 
century. The next name, or word, [.]EREGO, I am unable 
to explain ; I had tried to see ET EGO, supposing Hermeros 
to have been the writer and improviser of the tomb, but the 
Ris clear. Lastly, Hermeros is designated as COMPOPILARIVS, 
and this is the erwz of the inscription, a new word unknown to 
Latin lexicons. It is evidently a popular formation, and the 
termination -ARIVS places it at once in the category of words 
denoting occupations.! The prefix CON-, too, is frequent in 


1 For a discussion of this class of words in inscriptions, see my Word Forma- 
tion in the Latin Inscriptions, 1898, pp. 137 sq. 
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popular words ; ef. COMMILITO, COMPAGANVS, CONSERVVS, 
CONTIRO, CONTVBERNALIS, and the like. Hermeros, then, 
was a fellow * POPILARIVS of the others, and I leave it to heads 
wiser than mine to determine with precision what a * POPILA- 
RIVS may have been. I was inclined at first to connect it 
with POPINA, through a diminutive * POPILLA, in the sense of 
“ fellow-roisterer” ; such an expression in the face of death 
would be quite in keeping with the vulgar Roman mind.! But 
I think it far more likely that we have here a mis-spelling for 
COMPVPILLARIVS, and our slaves will then have been in charge 
of their master’s wards,? pupilli, of course merely as servants, 
and not in the legal sense of tutores ; in short, something below 
paedagogi.® 

The height of the urn is 0.53 m.; greatest circumference, 
1.23 m.; hole for insertion of ashes, 0.09 m. x 0.06 m. The 
letters, evenly made, vary in height from 0.02 m. to 0.03 m. 


3. 


Marble slab belonging to a loculus (0.22 m. x 0.12 m. x 
0.03 m.), found in 1906 in the excavations outside the Aurelian 
Walls for the construction of the new quarter of the Corso 
Pinciano, between the Porta Pinciana and the Porta Salaria. 

©. & 
VRBANA-ORNAT-ODE 
AEMILIANIS-OLLAS-II 
M-CALIDIVS-M-L-TOSOR 
APOLONI-DEAEMILIANIS 


Pollia G(ai) (et mulieris) Uiberta) Urbana ornat(rix) de Aemi- 
lianis ollas II (se. comparavit). M. Calidius M. l(ibertus) To(n)sor 
Apol(ljoni(anus ?) de Aemilianis. 


1 For similar sepulchral sentiments, cf. e.g. C.J.L. III 293: DVM VIX! [BI]BI 
LIBENTER, BIBI[TE] VOS QVI VIVITIS. 

2 I wonder if the ALVMINARIVS of C.LZ. VI 9142, instead of a ‘dealer in 
alumen,”’ may not be for * alumnarius, in charge of the alumni (young slaves). 
The form ALVMINO = ALVMNO occurs C.I.L. VIII 410. 

§ Perhaps line 4 should be read [S]er(vos) ego Hermeros. Then compo- 
pilarius may be for compopularius, a not unnatural development from popula- 
ris, used here in the sense in which popularis is used by Terence, Phormio, I, i, 1, 
where Davos speaks of Geta as his popularis, meaning simply ‘ fellow-slave.”’ 
The two lines would then mean: ‘* I, Hermeros, am a slave, in the same class 
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The inscription is of topographical as well as epigraphic inter- 
est. I have cited it already in my Thesaurus Linguae Latinae 
Epigraphicae, Vol. 1, fase. 7, p. 155, s.v. Aemiliana ; but as it 
may not there come under the eyes of the editors of C.Z.L., I 
have thought it best to repeat it here with a word of comment. 
The freedman and his wife had been employed as slaves, she as 
lady’s hairdresser and he as barber (in fact, he had been 
familiarly known simply as “the Barber,” which had become 
his slave name); and after obtaining their freedom they (or 
the woman, at least) had continued the same occupations in 
the district known as Aemiliana, which, to judge from several 
casual references in literature and a single inscription pub- 
lished by Gruter (which has not yet found its place in C.Z.Z.), 
must have extended from somewhere outside the Porta Fontina- 
lis to the river front. Unfortunately the present inscription 
gives us no further information as to its location. The letters 
are carefully made along incised lines the traces of which are 
still to be seen, and the red pigment is well preserved. 


4, 


Coarse slab (0.25 m. x 0.10 m. x 0.01 m.) with ornamental 
ends in imitation of bronze tablets. The metal spud at the 
right is still in place, that at the left is missing from its hole. 
Litterae actuariae. The back of the slab is fluted lengthwise, 
as it had previously served as a moulding of a wall or pilaster. 
Same source as last. 


L*GELLIVS*’PRIMVS 
XX 
L. Gellius Primus v(ixit) an(nis) V, m(ensibus) VI, d(iebus) XX. 


5. 


Small slab (0.20 m. x 0.095 m.), in form of tabula ansata, 
with holes for spuds. Same source. 


(as Blasius).”” The word might also be used in the other transferred sense, 
‘‘belonging to the same school,” ‘‘ addicted to the same tastes,’’ or even, 
though this seems less probable, in its more primitive meaning, ‘‘ from the same 
place.” — H. N. F. 


GEORGE N. OLCOTT 


OLLA-SVPERIOR 
Q-LAGERIVS 
Q-L-DIONYSIVS 
LAGERIA-Q-L-PRIMA 


The upper line, olla superior, was an afterthought. 


6. 


Long double slab, broken in two, of which this is half. 
Same source. 
CANDIDAE 
C-ALBIVS-FELIX-CARISSIMVS 


The terms of affection in sepulchral inscriptions merit a 
special study. It is curious how active and passive mean- 
ings merge. Thus, amans, amantissimus often = “ beloved,” 
desiderantissimus = “deeply mourned,” etc.; and here carissi- 


mus, as elsewhere, is clearly not “most dear” (to her), but 
“most fond” (of her), z.e. “in loving memory.” 


Small slab. (0.20 m. x 0.10 m.) Same source. 


FAENIA-RHOME 
PATRONO-ACCEPTISSIM 
V-A-XXXVI 


8. 


Small slab. (0.15 m. x 0.07 m. x 0.025 m.) Broken at the 
left, but with iron spud in place at the right. Coarse leaf- 
pattern above, incised ansa on the right. Same source. 


LAETVS-Q-PLOTI-SER 
VIXIT-AN-XXII 

HELENA-CONSERVA 
DE-SVO-FECIT 
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9. 


Slab with carved (not incised) ansae. (0.17 m. x 0.09 m. x 
0.02 m.) Careful letters. Same source. 


M-OBELLIVS 
ACASTVS 
AVRVF-DE-AVRELIWA 


M(anius) Obellius Acastus auruf(ex) de Aurelian(is) 


We seem to have mentioned here a place in Rome, hith- 
erto wholly unknown: Auwreliana (sc. praedia). Cf. Aemiliana 
above, No. 3. 


10. 


Small slab (0.15 m. x 0.12 m. x 0.02 m.), with spuds in 
place. Same source. Note the apices. 


IVLIA- FECIT 
IANVARIO-VERNAE 
SVO 
VIX-ANN-VII 


11. 


Upright slab of white marble with pedimental top containing 
a sculptured rosette. (0.32 m. x 0.18 m. x 0.04 m.) Same 


source. 


D M 
ANNIA-SVC 
CESSA-T.- FLAVIO 
AVGVSTI - LIBER 
HYGINO-CON 
IVGI-OPTIMO 
BENE-MEREN 
Ti - FECIT - VIXIT 
ANNIS - XXXXV 
MENSES-IIII 
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12. 


Small slab (0.21 m. x 0.11 m. x 0.035 m.) with two heavy 
iron nails, found in the summer of 1907 in the neighborhood 
of the Corso Pinciano. 


C-FIRMIVS-C-L 
PAMPHILVS 


13. 


Large slab (0.40 m. x 0.30 m. x 0.035 m.) with sunken bor- 
der, broken at three corners. Carefully and deeply cut square 
capitals. Same source as last. 


DIS MANIBVS 
DAPNO ARVNTIAS 
PREPVSAvCONIVGIY KA 
RISSIMO FECIT*CVMQVO 
VIXITANN © XXXVII ET SIBI 
POSTERISQVE SVIS 


Measurement of tomb, 43 by 3} pedes. 


GEORGE N. OLcort. 
CotumBia UNIVERSITY. 
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FRAGMENT OF A PANATHENAIC AMPHORA WITH 
THE NAME OF THE ARCHON NEAECHMUS 


In the Bazaar of Athens on “shoe street” last July I saw a 
fragment of a Panathenaic amphora, about 0.07 m. high, which 
was said to have been found at the Dipylon. Part of one of 
the pillars, which usually occur on the obverse of such vases 
on either side of the figure of Athena, is preserved. A bit of 
Athena’s shield can be seen to the left of the pillar and to the 
right are the letters— VWLAIXMO 
only archon’s name to which these letters can belong is Neaech- 
mus, who held office in the year 320-319 B.c. We should 
probably restore Né]a:ypo[s dpywv or npxe] rather than [dpyev 
Né ]acypo[s], since there would not be room enough above the 
archon’s name for dpyev. In the years just preceding, 324-3, 
323-2, 321-0, dpywv follows the name. 

This fragment is of interest because only two others of dated 
Panathenaic amphorae from Athens are known (both having 
the same archon’s name), and especially because it adds one 
more to the list of twelve names of archons which occur on 
such vases. We now have eighteen amphorae or fragments 
with thirteen archons’ names, and in five cases the name of the 
same archon on two vases.!_ I give here the complete list for 
the sake of reference, since that in Walters, History. ef Ancient 


arranged «iovnddv. The 


1 Cf. Rayet et Collignon, Histoire de la Céramique Grecque, pp. 140 f.; An- 
nali dell’ Instituto, 1877, pp. 294 f.; Monumenti, X, pls. 47-48 a, 48 f; B.C.H. 
VI, p. 168; Urlichs, Beitriége zur Kunstgeschichte, pp. 44 f.; Walters, History 
of Ancient Pottery, pp. 388 f.; Heermance, A..J.A. 1896, pp. 331 f.; Tarbell, 
Cl. R. XIV, 1900, pp. 474 f.; Hoppin, A.J.A. X, 1906, pp. 385 f.; Pottier, 
Catalogue des Vases Antiques du Louvre, pp. 790 f. 
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Pottery, p. 390, has only ten names. Both Walters and Pottier 
omit the names of Aristodemus and Polemon. 


ARCHON DATE PROVENIENCE PRESENT LOCATION 
- Polyzelus 367-6 B.c. Teucheira Brit. Mus. IT, 603 
2. Aristodemus 352-1 B.c. Unknown (fragment) Chicago (Tarbell) 
3. Themistocles 347-6 B.c. Athens (fragment) Athens 
. Themistocles 347-6 B.c. Athens (fragment) Athens 
5. Pythodelus 336-5 B.c. Caere Brit. Mus. II, 607 
. Pythodelus 336-5 B.c. Caere Brit. Mus. IT, 608 
. Nicocrates 333-2 B.c. Benghazi Brit. Mus. IT, 609 
3. Nicetes 332-1 B.c. Capua Brit. Mus. IT, 610 
9. Nicetes 332-1 B.c. Cyrenaica Paris (Feuardent) 
. Euthycritus 328-7 B.c. Teucheira Brit. Mus. IT, 611 
. Hegesias 324-3 B.c. Benghazi Louvre 
2. Hegesias 324-3 B.c. Benghazi lost 
3. Cephisodorus 323-2 B.c. Benghazi Louvre 
. Archippus 321-0 B.c. Benghazi Louvre 
. Neaechmus 320-319 B.c. Athens (fragment) Athens 
. Theophrastus 313-2 B.c. Benghazi Louvre 
. Theophrastus 313-2 B.c. Capua Pomfret, Conn. 
(Hoppin) 
3. Polemon 312-1 B.c. Eretria (fragment) Athens 


Davip M. RoBINson. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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MANUSCRIPT 1. DEUTERONOMY I, Vss. 1-8 
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MANUSCRIPT III. MARK XVI, Vss. 12-17 
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NEW MANUSCRIPTS OF THE BIBLE FROM EGYPT 
[Puates II-IV] 


Mr. CHARLES L. FREER of Detroit, Michigan, has in his pos- 
session four very ancient manuscripts of parts of the Bible. He 
purchased these early in 1907, in Cairo, from a dealer named 
Ali Arabi, who stated that the manuscripts came from Akhmim 
(the ancient Panopolis), where, it will be remembered, the 
Apocryphal Gospel and Revelation of Peter was found in 1886 
in an ancient burying-ground. He also stated that a female 
statue, now No. 381 in the Cairo museum, was found at the 
same time. It is clear that the manuscripts were dug up from 
some place where they were buried or lost in ancient times, 
but we have as yet no accurate information in regard to either 
time or place of discovery. Before the purchase by Mr. Freer 
the manuscripts had been examined by Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt, and on their recommendation Mr. Hogarth had advised 
the British Museum to buy them. 

Early in December, 1907, Mr. Freer invited me to examine 
and report on the manuscripts and has placed every assistance 
at my service in accomplishing the work. 

The four manuscripts are of different sizes, shapes, and ages, 
but they apparently once formed volumes of a single Bible, so 
I shall refer to them by the Roman numerals I to IV in the 
order in which they would have stood in that collection. 

Manuscript I is a parchment manuscript of Deuteronomy and 
Joshua, written in a large, upright uncial hand of the fourth 

1 The report on which this article is based was read at the joint meeting of 
the Archaeological Institute and the American Philological Association in 
Chicago. A brief article dealing more particularly with the value of the manu- 
scripts for establishing the text of the Bible has appeared in the February num- 
ber of the Biblical World. 
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or fifth century. The manuscript is finely preserved; in fact 
only a little of the first page, which is slightly worm-eaten, is 
illegible. This, somewhat reduced, is shown in Plate II. The 
size of the pages is 0.301 m. by 0.259 m. 

The manuscript consists now of twelve quires of eight leaves 
each and two of six. These are numbered on the upper right- 
hand corner of the first page from AZ to N. Therefore the first 
thirty-six quires, about two hundred and eighty-eight leaves, 
are missing. The manuscript must once have contained also 
Genesis to Numbers inclusive. The fresh appearance of the 
first page of Deuteronomy convinces me that the manuscript 
was divided at the time of discovery. The first portion, much 
damaged by decay, is probably still in Egypt. 

The general character of the writing can be seen from the 
plate. The parchment is smooth, firm, and fairly thin. The 
ink is dark brown and has faded but little. The first three 
lines of the book are in red. Lines were ruled with a hard 
point on the white side of the parchment only. At the top of 
the page there is a ruling for each of the first two or three lines, 
after that for only every other line. Perpendiculars are ruled 
for the ends of the lines. The whole manuscript seems to have 
been written by the same scribe, though the use of capitals 
increases slightly in Joshua. The usual church abbreviations 
occur, and also smaller letters sometimes at the ends of the 
lines to save space. There are no accents or breathings. 
Instances of a second hand occur very rarely. 

A comparison! of the first chapter and a half of Joshua 
shows the following results concerning the quality of the text. 
Manuscript I agrees with B alone 7 times, with A, 22 times, 
with F, 3 times, with AB, 33 times, with BF, 20 times, with 
AF, 21 times. It has only 11 individual errors, all slight. It 
stands nearest to A, but is better. It differs most (80 times) 
from F. 

Manuscript II is a much-decayed parchment manuscript of 
the Psalms. No page of the manuscript is perfect, yet large 
portions of each of the Psalms will prove recoverable. It 
seemed best to disturb this decayed, worm-eaten, and hardened 


1 The comparison was made with the three old uncial manuscripts, B, A, and 
F, as shown in Swete’s edition. 
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mass of parchment as little as possible, until we were prepared 
to mount and photograph each page as it was freed from the 
mass. Probably some ninety leaves will prove separable. 

The last page of the manuscript, as I found it, closed with 
the subscriptio yadkpo pv, with considerable vacant space below. 
Yet in a parcel said to contain papyrus fragments of the Songs 
of David, I found a fragment of parchment which once formed 
the next leaf after that subscriptio. On the first side of it 
stands the 151st Psalm, on the other the beginning of the first 
canticle. 

As united, the last seven leaves of this manuscript are written 
in a large sloping, uncial hand, having the letters @, 0, o, ¢, 
rather narrow and elongated. It is manifestly the youngest 
writing in any of the four manuscripts, and may be dated at 
the end of the sixth or beginning of the seventh century. 

The main portion of the manuscript is written in a slightly 
smaller, upright uncial hand, having well-rounded or square 


Figure 1.— Manuscript II. Portion or Psatm CXXII. 


letters. Figure 1, containing a portion of Psalm 122, gives a 
fair impression of the character of the writing. It is the oldest 
manuscript of the four and should be dated late in the fourth 
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century. The pages now measure 0.327 m. by 0.240 m. There 
is only one column on a page; verses generally correspond to 
Hebrew parallelisms, and new verses begin new lines. There 
are thirty lines to a page. The ink is dark brown, but has 
sometimes peeled off badly. The numbers and titles of the 
Psalms are in red. There are no accents or breathings, but 
sometimes a slight, unvarying mark over the first vowel of a 
word. There is no separation of words, no punctuation, no 
capitalization, or projection of letters before the line. Correc- 
tions by a second hand occur very rarely. A comparison of 
Psalms 146 and 150 with the manuscript readings given in 
Swete’s edition shows the following results: Manuscript IT has 
escaped 17 errors of &, 9 of A, 5 of R, 5 of T. It never agrees 
with B, A, or R alone against the rest, but with & it has one 
common error and 3 with T. In the other 3 cases where it 
disagrees with B it is supported by two or more of the other 


manuscripts. 
Manuscript III is a parchment manuscript of the four Gos- 


pels, written in small, slightly sloping uncials of the fifth or 


sixth century. The covers (Plate III) are of wood nearly half 
an inch thick, and are adorned with paintings representing the 
four evangelists. The name of Mark is still legible in the 
upper right-hand corner. The manuscript contains one hun- 
dred and eighty-four written leaves, of a size 0.208 m. by 
0.143 m. The quires are regularly of eight leaves, though some 
of four, five, and six leaves occur. Quire numbers occur only 
rarely and very near the edge of the parchment. Apparently 
the others were trimmed away at the time of a second binding. 
A second hand has corrected rarely in lighter ink. The style 
of the writing is shown in Plate IV. 

As regards the value of the text, more can be said in praise 
of the parent manuscript than for the scribe of this one. In 
the first two chapters of Matthew I noted thirty-six errors, in- 
cluding cases of itacism, metathesis, and dittography, which 
must be referred to the scribe. In these chapters there are some 
thirty disputed readings. A comparison of these shows that 
our manuscript was under Syrian influence in thirteen cases, 
and under Western in two, while eight cases show pre-Syrian 
readings, and there are besides three good special variants. 
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Far more interesting, however, is the relation of manuscript 
III to the question of the insertions in the text of the Gospels, 
for it, has Mark 16, 9-20, with the following notable addition 
after v. 14, as shown in Plate IV: 


ovTos THS avouias Kal THs amioctias 
tro tov Latavav éotw o eov Ta 
tov Weo)d (cai) divamv. dia 
TovTO cov THv 

vnv dn, éxeivor EXeyov T@ X(pioT)@ Kal o 

X(pioro)s exeivors TeTANPO- 
Tat dpos tTav érav Ths Tov 
Latava, adrAa eyyive v- 
eis Odvarov iva trootpéywow eis Tiv 
arnOeav cai 
iva Thy év T@ ovpav@ evpaT Kal a- 
POaprov tis 
KAnpovounowow. adda TropevOdvTes . . . 


Hieronymus, contra Pelag. 2, 15, cites the equivalent of the 
first five lines as found in certain manuscripts, especially Greek. 
Et illi satisfaciebant dicentes: “ Saeculum istud iniquitatis et 
ineredulitatis substantia est, quae non sinit per immundos spiritus 
veram dei apprehendi virtutem ; idcirco iam nune revela iustitiam 
tuam.” 

Instead of substantia, we must read sub Satana with one 
Vatican manuscript of Hieronymus, and also change quae to 
qui, but even then marked differences remain. It seems best 
to explain these on the basis that Hieronymus quoted from 
memory, though one error, the absence of «ai in line 5, must 
have disfigured the manuscripts known to him. 

In the Greek text of the new paragraph one emendation 
needs further mention. Line 11 reads vrepwveywapyaprncarter. 
If we derive irepw@v from imépems, it has no satisfactory mean- 
ing, and the other alternative, irepda, is not found in Hellen- 
istic Greek. Furthermore, the position of éy® is incompatible 
with any interpretation. It is either seven letters too late or 
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twelve too early ; but twelve letters is just the length of a line 
in the narrow columns of the Sinaitic manuscript. So we get 
a hint that the parent manuscript had narrow columns, and that 
éyo, written in above the end of one line, was copied at the 
end of the preceding. 

The end of Mark, as completed in our new manuscript, prob- 
ably shows the form of the lost Gospel, which was used by 
some early Christian editor to complete the Gospel of Mark. 
The new paragraph was omitted intentionally, because it re- 
ferred to the destruction of the world as near at hand. 

In many of the other cases manuscript III sides with the 
older manuscripts of the Gospels in omitting passages of doubt- 
ful authority. 

Manuscript IV is a blackened, decayed fragment of a parch- 
ment manuscript of the Epistles of Paul. Its largest measure- 


Avert 


Figure 2.— Manuscript IV. II Tuessaronrans II, Vss. 5-6. 


ments are 0.165 m. by 0.112 m. About sixty leaves will prove 
separable. Figure 2 shows the character of the writing, which 
belongs to the fifth century, and also how little remains of each 
page. Originally there were about thirty-six lines to the page. 
I was able to locate passages from Ephesians, Colossians, Thes- 


é ee 
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salonians, and Hebrews, also two form or quarternio numbers, 
K and KI. On the basis of these facts I have been able to 
compute the size of the manuscript, and so learn the con- 
tents with a fair degree of certainty. There were originally 
twenty-six quires, though some had less than eight leaves each. 
This makes it certain that Acts and most of the Catholic 
Epistles were originally contained, though now entirely lost. 
The Book of Revelation was surely not present, and we cannot 
feel sure that all the Epistles of Paul were included. The text 
is remarkably accurate and free from interpolations in the few 
passages where I could compare it. 

What I have thus far learned of the four manuscripts is not 
inconsistent with the statement that they came from Akhmim, 
and I am now inclined to believe that they once formed parts 
of a Bible in use in Upper Egypt. Either during or soon after 
the Moslem conquest in 639 A.D., this Bible ceased to be needed 
because of the withdrawal of the Greek Christians, and so was 
either buried or lost. ‘The manuscripts are in consequence free 
from interpolations and corrections of later times. 


Henry A. SANDERS. 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 
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THE HEADS OF THE “SCIPIO” TYPE! 


In the American Journal of Archaeology, IX, 1905, pp. 11- 
43, Mr. Walter Dennison attempts to prove that the so-called 
Scipio heads represent rather Roman priests of Isis. When 
I published a review of this article in the Berl. Phil. W., 1907, 
col. 600, the idea seemed to me obviously correct that in the 
portraits under consideration it is a question, not of different 
conceptions of one and the same individual, but rather of a 
class of persons, a caste, who wished to distinguish themselves 
from others by the shaven head and the mark branded upon 
the forehead. At the same time, however, it was necessary to 
remark that an important link was lacking in the proof at- 
tempted by Mr. Dennison: no portrait of a priest of Isis with 
that mark could be adduced nor any literary testimony cited 
which bore witness to this custom in the Egyptian cult. I was 
even obliged to raise the grave objection that certain represen- 
tations of priests of Isis, not mentioned by Mr. Dennison, 
exhibit no mark on the forehead. 

No sign of such a mark is found on the relief in the Vati- 
ean (Helbig, Fiihrer, No. 149) with a procession in honor of 
Isis; none on the life-size heads of priests of Isis in red basalt, 
in which the absence of the mark cannot be excused by the 
small proportions. Of these basalt heads three replicas are 
known to me: 1) Rome, Palazzo dei Conservatori (Penna, 
Villa Adriana, III, 23), 2) Venice, Doge’s Palace (Diitschke, 
Antike Bildwerke in Oberitalien, V, No. 354), 3) Paris, Louvre 
(Penna, 22; Bouillon, Musée des Antiques, 111, Supplément, 
i, No. 10). Since these heads have a well-founded claim to 
the designation “priests of Isis,” they stood in the way of 
Dennison’s hypothesis. 

1 Translated from the author’s manuscript by H. N. F. 
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To-day, however, I am myself in position to supply the 
missing link in the proof. New excavations have brought 
to light the upper part of a life-size figure, still in the hands 
of a dealer; it is preserved from only a little below the breast 
upwards, with the head, and this head exhibits the distinguish- 
ing marks of the “Scipio” heads: beardlessness, completely 
shaven hair, and an X-shaped scar cut into the left side of 
the forehead. The type of face, with very marked features 
and strongly aquiline nose, might point to a non-European. 
Now the person represented is nude down to the nipples of 
the breast; below these he is clad in a tightly drawn, smooth 
garment, which is folded over a handbreadth at the top. This 
costume, elsewhere very unusual, is found on priests of Isis, 
e.g. in the painting reproduced in the above-mentioned article 
on p. 31. 

The proof of Mr. Dennison’s thesis is now completed with- 
out a gap, and at the same time a fact is gained, which is of 
great interest in the history of civilization; for the great 
number of extant portraits of Roman priests of Isis is in itself 
not without importance. 

FRIEDRICH HAUSER. 
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LOST FRAGMENTS OF A GROUP REPRESENTING 
ARTEMIS AND IPHIGENIA! 


In Arch. Anz. 1904, pp. 224 ff., appeared a preliminary 
report of the discovery and reconstruction of a full life-size 
marble group in the 
Ny-Carlsberg Glypto- 
thek at Copenhagen : 
Artemis substituting 
the hind for Iphi- 
genia, an _ original 
work of about the 
same period as the 
statues of the Niobids. 

Among the obsta- 
cles which have thus 
far delayed the con- 
clusion of this pro- 
tracted investigation 
and the publication 
of this noble work is 
the lack of two im- 
portant fragments. 
They were found at 
the time of the first 
discovery in 1886 in 
the ancient Gardens 
of Sallust in Rome, 
in property then be- 
longing to the Spit- 
héver family. Near the end of the last century they dis- 

1 This article is translated from Arch. Anz. 1907, pp. 273-275, at the request 


of Professor Studniczka. J. M. P. 
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Figure 1. Lost Fragments or GROUP IN 
CopENHAGEN. 
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appeared among the antiquity dealers of Rome, and in spite 
of many efforts have not yet been found. Apart from short 
written and oral reports, they are known through a photo- 
graph (Fig. 1) furnished by Mr. Josef Haass, a relative of the 
Spithévers. It was made in the year of the discovery. The 
chief object represented does not belong to the group. It is 
the circular altar with the genii of the seasons (B. Com. Rom. 
XIV, 1886, pp. 299; 314, Pl. X; height 0.74 m.), which a few 
years ago was in the possession of the dealer Bardini in 
Florence. 

On this altar, with other fragments of the group which have 
been rediscovered among the dealers of Florence and Rome, 
may be seen the right foot of Artemis in a high hunting boot 
with two bands, one above the other; on the lower edge of the 
thick sole are traces of the plinth. The heel was certainly 
much raised, and the whole movement not unlike that of the 
right foot of the Artemis of Versailles, which is of the same 
size. 

Still more important for the reconstruction of the group 
would be the large fragment in the lower left-hand corner, of 
which only half is shown in the photograph. It was the hinder 
part of the deer, and somewhat under life size. At a is seen 
half of the broad flat tail (cf. the stag of the Artemis of Ver- 
sailles); at 6 the upper right hind leg is broken off. The 
lower portions of the hind legs, one fore leg, and the neck and 
head of the deer with the horns are in great part preserved, 
and show an excellent representation of the skin in fine 
chiselling. 

This photograph is published in order to draw the attention 
of all friends of ancient art to these lost fragments, and to lead, 
if possible, to their restoration to the group which even now 
can be in large measure reconstructed. Whoever believes he 
can furnish even the slightest clew to the present abiding place 
of these fragments is earnestly requested to communicate at 
once with the undersigned, who by agreement with Dr. Karl 
Jacobsen, the founder and director of the Ny-Carlsberg Glypto- 
thek, is engaged in the reconstruction and publication of this 
masterpiece. 

The heads of Artemis and Iphigenia are also missing, and 
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indeed do not seem to have ever been found. It is possible, 
however, that they may have been carried away by workmen 
(the first discovery was made while digging a foundation), 
and still be hidden somewhere. The knot of hair from the 
head of Artemis (again resembling the Versailles statue), and 
the front point of her stephane decorated with peltae, as well as 
the lower lip of Iphigenia, have been preserved. 

Wider publication of this notice will be welcomed by the 
undersigned, who will, when possible, lend the necessary cut. 

FRANZ STUDNICZKA. 
LEIPpziG, 
Leibnitzstrasse 11. 
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THE SCHOOL OF AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


THE Committee on American Archaeology of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute has established a School of American Ar- 
chaeology (A.J.A. XI, p. 47) with the following officers and 
regulations: 

MANAGING COMMITTEE 


Miss Avice C. FLetcnHer, Cuairman, 214, First Street, S.E., Washington, D.C. 

Professor Franz Boas, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

Mr. Cuartes P. Bownitcn, 28, State Street, Boston, Mass. 

Professor George Washington University, Washington, 
D.C. (Ex officio, as Secretary of the Institute). 

Dr. J. WaLTER Fewxes, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Joun Hays Hammonp, Lakewood, N.J. 

Professor Francis W. Kersey, State University, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Ex officio, 
as President of the Institute). 

Dr. Cuarves F, Lummis, City Library, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Professor Freperick W, Putnam, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


DIRECTOR 
Mr. Epvear L. Hewett, 1333, F Street, Washington, D.C. 


REGULATIONS 


I. The School of American Archaeology is established to conduct 
the researches of the Institute in the American field and afford 
opportunities for field work and training to students of archaeology. 

II. The School will direct the expeditions of the local Societies 
in their respective fields, maintain archaeological researches in the 
various culture areas of the American continent, direct the work of 
Fellows and collaborate with universities and other scientific organi- 
zations, both home and foreign, in the advancement of archaeological 
research. 

III. The School will afford to students opportunities for field 
experience and training. No courses will be given which duplicate 
class instruction offered by the universities. Students will be 
attached to field parties of the local Societies, or to other expedi- 
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tions under the direction of the School. Classes may be formed 
to proceed to any point where important archaeological work is in 
progress for field sessions. 

IV. The Committee on American Archaeology, consisting of the 
President and Secretary of the Institute and seven other members 
elected by the Council, one each year for a term of seven years, 
shall be the Managing Committee of the School; and the Director 
of American Archaeology, appointed by the Committee, shall be its 
executive officer. The Committee is authorized to maintain Fellow- 
ships, archaeological stations, publications and the various kinds of 
work herein provided for, and to raise funds for the support of the 
same. Its funds shall be held by the Treasurer of the Institute 
and disbursed by him on the order of the Chairman of the Managing 
Committee, approved by the President of the Institute. 


Archaeological 
Institute 
of America 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


DECEMBER 27-30, 1907 


Tue Archaeological Institute of America held its ninth gen- 
eral meeting for the reading and discussion of papers at the 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, Friday, Saturday, and 
Monday, December 27, 28, and 30, 1907, in conjunction with 
the annual meeting of the American Philological Association. 


The Annual Meeting of the Council of the Institute was held 
on Monday, December 30, at 2.30 P.M.; the Annual Meeting 
of the Managing Committee of the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies in Rome was held on Tuesday, December 31, at 
9.30 A.M.; and the Annual Meeting of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the American School for Oriental Study and Research 
in Palestine was held on Saturday, December 28, at 2.30 P.M. 

The University of Chicago invited the members of the Insti- 
tute and the Association to a luncheon at the University Com- 
mons, as guests of the University, on Friday, December 27. 

Friday evening at eight o’clock the Institute and the Associa- 
tion held a joint session, at which Professor George F. Moore, 
Vice-President of the Institute, presided. President Judson, 
of the University of Chicago, gave a brief address of welcome, 
after which Professor Francis W. Kelsey, President of the 
American Philological Association, delivered the annual address 
entitled, Js there a Science of Classical Philology? After the 
joint session the members of the Classical Faculties of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago gave an informal reception at the Quadrangle 
Club, to which all were invited. Saturday afternoon the mem- 
bers were entertained at an informal tea given by the ladies of 
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the Classical Faculties in the rooms of the Woman’s Union of 
the University. 

The Reynolds Club of the University of Chicago and the 
Quadrangle Club extended the privileges of their houses to the 
visiting members, and the Art Institute and the Field Museum 
issued complimentary tickets for the period of the meeting. 

A resolution was passed thanking the Chicago Society of the 
Institute, the authorities of the University of Chicago, the Classi- 
cal Faculties of the University, the Reynolds and Quadrangle 
Clubs, the Art Institute, and the Field Museum for the hos- 
pitable reception given to the Institute, and for the excellent 
arrangements for the entertainment of the visiting members. 

In addition to the joint session of Friday evening, there were 
four sessions at which addresses and papers, many of them 
illustrated by the stereopticon, were presented. The abstracts 
of the papers which follow were, with few exceptions, furnished 
by the authors. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27. 2.30 P.M. 


Professor Harold N. Fowler, Editor-in-chief of this JouRNAL, 
presided. 


1. Professor Jesse Benedict Carter, of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome, Roma Quadrata and the Septimontium 
(read by Professor C. H. Moore, of Harvard University). 


The paper was a criticism of the traditional account of the devel- 
opment of early Rome through the successive stages of Roma Qua- 
drata, Septimontium, City of the Four Regions, City of Servius 
Tullius. The conclusion was that, while there are good grounds for 
accepting the Servian City and an earlier, smaller city, which may 
be called the City of the Four Regions, no valid reasons have been 
shown for assuming the previous existence of a Septimontium or of 
a Roma Quadrata. 


This paper will appear in a later number of the JoURNAL. 


2. Professor George H. Chase, of Harvard University, Notes 
on Arretine Pottery. 


In the Loeb Collection of Arretine Pottery, deposited in the 
Fogg Museum of Art at Cambridge, Mass., is a cast of a complete 
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mould recently acquired by Mr. Loeb, on which is represented the 
subject described by Dragendorff (Bonn. Jb. 96, p. 61) as “ Dio- 
nysisches Opfer.” The figures are, in order, a woman and a satyr 
sacrificing a pig, a woman holding an oenochoe and carrying a liknon, 
a satyr carrying a wine-skin and a torch, Silenus with a veiled child 
in his arms, a woman playing a pair of cymbals behind a curtain, 
a woman laying a wreath on an altar, a satyr seated on a rock and 
playing the double flute and the scabellum, and a woman holding an 
oenochoe and a basket of fruits and flowers. The recovery of this 
complete mould seems to show that the subject is to be identified 
as the birth of Dionysus. The child in the arms of Silenus is very 
surely Dionysus himself. The veiling of the child, the sacrifice of 
the pig, the presence of the liknon, the torch, and the woman behind 
the curtain all suggest a connection with mystic ceremonies, and the 
type may perhaps reflect the celebration of the birth of Dionysus at 
the mysteries of the god, such as are attested for Delphi (Plutarch, 
De Iside et Osiride, 35). The original was probably a silver vase 
dating from the Hellenistic period. 

The speaker also called attention to the frequent use by the 
Arretine potters of small separate stamps in making the moulds, 
and to the superiority for photographic reproduction of reddened 
casts, in which burnt siena, in the proportion of 1:8, and a very 
little yellow ochre have been mixed with the plaster. 


3. Dr. Arthur Stoddard Cooley, of Auburndale, Mass., 
Archaeological Notes. 


Views were shown illustrating the recently discovered Odeum of 
Herodes Atticus at Corinth, and at Tiryns the earlier gateway, 
which has been discovered beneath the propylaea during the recent 
German excavations, the newly cleared section of the wall, near 
which was found a deposit of terra-cottas from the Doric temple, 
and the gateway in the west wall of the lower terrace. 

Dérpfeld’s Leucas-Ithaca theory was then briefly presented and 
the principal localities illustrated by means of photographs taken 
last June by the speaker. 


4. Dr. Esther B. Van Deman, of the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies in Rome, Greek Types among the Vestal Statues 
(read by Professor Wilson, of Johns Hopkins University). 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28. 9 A.M. 


Professor Frank B. Tarbell, Vice-President of the Institute, 
presided. 
1. Dr. James M. Paton, of Cambridge, Mass., Lindus. 


An account of the chief results of the Danish excavations on the 
Acropolis of Lindus on Rhodes, illustrated by photographs taken in 
April, 1906. Only discoveries announced in the reports published 
in the Bulletin de ? Académie royale des Sciences de Danemark, 1903, 
1904, 1905, 1907, were described. 


2. Professor Harry L. Wilson, of Johns Hopkins University, 
A New Italie Divinity. 


A bronze strainer, recently discovered in Etruria and now pre- 
served in the archaeological collection of the Johns Hopkins 
University of Baltimore, contains on its margin the inscription 
SACRO - MATRE- MVRSINA. A description and discussion of 
the particular type of strainer and an attempt to interpret the name 
of the new goddess formed the contents of the paper, which is pub- 
lished in full with a plate in the American Journal of Philology, 
XXVIII, 1907, pp. 450-455. 


3. Professor David G. Lyon, of Harvard University, The 
Necropolis of Samieh. 


Samieh is the name of a fine fountain about seven hours by horse 
north of Jerusalem and about two hours east of the Jerusalem- 
Nablus road. It waters a fertile basin, surrounded by mountains, 
through which smaller valleys communicate with the basin. The 
region is bold, and so isolated that it is rarely visited by travellers. 
On the flanks of the hill, from the foot of which the fountain 
springs, are numerous remains of houses of stone, and near the top 
is a stairway cut in the rock, leading up to what was probably once a 
high place. On either side of the basin, on the border of the culti- 
vated tract, is a cemetery with tombs, all of which are hewn out of 
the rock. 

There are three kinds of tombs. 1. Sunken, rectangular tombs, 
seven or eight feet deep, with a grave hewn out on either side, and 
in some cases at one end. These are covered by very heavy slabs or 
blocks of stone. 2. The ordinary Jewish tombs cut in the face of 
the rock, with a central chamber from which kokim or burial cells 
radiate. 3. Round wells, averaging about four feet in diameter and 
ranging from eight to seventeen feet in depth, with one or more 
burial chambers at the bottom. The chamber connects by a narrow 
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passageway with the well, is roughly dome-shaped, and circular or 
oval in plan, the diameter varying from a few feet to fifteen or more. 
Graves of this class are by far the most numerous, and more than a 
hundred of them were dug out by the peasants last winter. 

The members of the American School in Jerusalem made five 
visits to the site in January-March, 1907, making a study of such 
tombs as the peasants did not fill in again. The well tombs, of 
which not more than two or three specimens have been reported 
elsewhere in Palestine, are the oldest and most important. From 
them came large quantities of pottery (jars, jugs, vases, dishes, and 
lamps) and many objects in bronze (spear-heads, arrow-heads, battle- 
axes, bracelets, pins, etc.). A comparison of this material with 
similar material found in the lower levels of the tells in Palestine 
seems to warrant the conclusion that the well tombs are of Canaanite 
origin. Apparently many other graves remain to be opened. It is 
most desirable that this shculd be done under competent control. 


4. Professor Paul V. C. Baur, of Yale University, The Fxca- 
vations of Griinwedel and Le Cog in Chinese Turkestan. 


The excavations show that Buddhists, Manichaeans, and even 
Christians lived here peaceably side by side as early as the sixth 
century, and that from Turkestan the converts to Buddhism brought 
Gandhara art to China, Korea, and finally to Japan. East Asiatic 
religious art is accordingly not autochthonous, but is based on 
Graeco-Indian or Gandhara art. 


5. Dr. David. M. Robinson, of Johns Hopkins University, 
Recent Archaeological Work in Greece. 


This paper, illustrated by twenty-five photographs taken by the 
author last summer, gave first a brief summary of archaeological 
progress throughout all Greek lands and then a more detailed 
account of Corinth, Epidaurus, Sparta, and Dérpfeld’s Pylos. 

1. At Corinth two important discoveries were made in the last 
campaign conducted by the American School under the direction of 
Mr. Hill. The foundations of a circular building, built to replace 
a Greek temple with an apse-like end, have been found, together 
with several architectural fragments. On one of the pieces of the 
entablature is an inscription of early imperial times, giving the 
name of the builder: Babbius Philinus aed(ilis) pontif(ex) s(ua) 
p(ecunia) [ fecit] et idem duumvir p(robavit). Between the fountain 
of Glauce and the theatre was discovered the Odeum, about 80 m. 
in diameter, partly hewn-out of the solid rock and partly built of 
opus incertum. It is mentioned by Pausanias, II, 3, 6 (irép ravryy 
Tiv Kpyvyv Kal Td Kadovpevoy Nidseiov) and is referred to by 
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Philostratus, Vit. Soph. II, 1, 9. We now know that irép means 
“beyond” and not “above.” Many inscriptions and four headless 
statues of excellent Roman workmanship were also found. 

2. At Epidaurus Mr. Cavvadias has reconstructed in the museum 
the architectural fragments of the Tholus, of the Temple of Apollo, 
and of the other Epidaurian buildings. He is also replacing the 
gateways of the theatre. 

3. At Sparta the British excavators have traced the line of the 
city-wall and continued the clearing of the Limnaeum or Temple 
of Artemis Orthia. An interesting deposit of terra-cottas from a 
Heroum situated north of the Temple of Artemis was described. A 
large platform, about 234 m. by 64 m., has been excavated near the 
modern iron bridge over the Eurotas. It is probably the altar of 
Lycurgus referred to by Pausanias. The excavations near the 
orchestra of the theatre and on the acropolis above, where the 
temple of Athena Chalcioecus has been located, and at the Roman 
baths were also described and illustrated. 

4. Dérpfeld’s excavations near Kakovatos (Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 
pp. vi-xvi, A.J.A. XI, p. 354) in the western Peloponnesus have 
yielded three beehive tombs and a Mycenaean or Achaean palace, of 
which views were shown and the contents described. A Mycenaean 
site with palace and tombs (one especially large and magnificent) 
has certainly been found at exactly the spot where from Strabo we 
should expect Nestor’s Pylos. It is between Samikon (which Berard 
and Dérpfeld formerly identified with Pylos) and Lepreum. Every- 
thing fits the Homeric description, which cannot be said of Pylos 
near Sphacteria. But Dérpfeld’s theory lacks the definite and final 
inscriptional proof and periodic connections which scholars desire. 
Dérpfeld has established, however, a most interesting probability, 
even though some will perhaps argue that exact geographical knowl- 
edge must not be expected from Homer. 


6. Professor Harry L. Wilson, of Johns Hopkins University, 
The Recent Excavations on the Palatine. 


A description illustrated by means of the stereopticon, of the 
excavations of the year 1907 on the Palatine in Rome. The relation 
of the discoveries already made to early Roman history was pointed 
out and their important bearing upon topographical questions, 
especially upon theories of the pomerium and of the Palatine city, 
was discussed. 


7. Professor Charles H. Weller, of the State University of 
Iowa, The Situation of the Agraulion at Athens. 


The testimony of ancient writers shows that the temenos of 
Aglaurus was at the foot of a steep slope of the Acropolis, where 
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the Aglauridae had leaped from the rock. To this the scholiast on 
Demosthenes (XIX, 303; perhaps from Philochorus) adds the 
definite information that it was rapa (epi) ra rporvAau. This location 
is supported by the story of Polyaenus (I, 21,1; ef. Aristotle, ’A@. wrod. 
15) as to the ruse employed by Pisistratus near the propylon and 
the concealment of the Athenians’ arms in the adjacent precinct of 
Aglaurus. It is also borne out by Herodotus, who says (VIII, 53) 
that the Persians ascended éurpoo$e dv mpd ris dxpowddws. Then, 
bethinking himself that this might be interpreted as up the regular 
ascent, he quickly modifies his statement by rév Kai 
Ths dvodov, “but behind the gates and the ascent.” The ipdv ris 
K éxpozros Ovyatpos *AyAavpou is near this spot. That THS aKpoToALOs 
refers to the western end is also supported by the use of xaravriov 
(ibid. 52) of the Areopagus, meaning “face to face” with the 
Acropolis, and by the story of Antigonus (Hist. Mirab. 12) that 
Athena was bringing a mountain iva épvpa mpd dxpordAews 
when the western end alone can be meant, as well as by the @ priori 
probability that the main entrance of the Acropolis with its defensive 
outwork and its ornate propylon, the side, too, facing the agora, 
would be considered the front. Euripides’ association of the Aglau- 
rion with the cave of Pan (Jon, 492 ff.) and Pausanias’ association 
of it with the Anaceum (I, 18, 2) confirm the conclusion drawn from 
the other evidence. That is, the temenos of Aglaurus is to be 
located close to the region of the Clepsydra, or the paved area just 
beneath it, and as far west as the boundaries of the Pelasgicon 
permit. The current location of the precinct near the centre of the 
north side of the Acropolis proceeds from a wrong understanding of 
Herodotus’ reference to the front of the Acropolis and a consequent 
warping or rejection of other evidence, and assumes gratuitously 
that the temenos was connected with the Pandroseum and that the 


precinct was in part a grotto. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28. 8 P.M. 


Joint Session of the Institute and the American Philological 
Association. Professor Francis W. Kelsey, President of the 
American Philological Association, presided. 

The following archaeological papers were presented: 

1. Professor Frank B. Tarbell, of the University of Chicago, 
The Palm of Victory. 

The palm branch carried in the hand as a reward and symbol 
of victory is unknown in Greek literature and art down to about the 


end of the fifth century s.c. It then begins to appear at a number 
of places and soon becomes general. In the absence of any literary 
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evidence bearing directly on the matter, the most plausible conjecture 
would connect its introduction with the establishment of the Delian 
games in 426 B.c. That crowns of victory were commonly made of 
palm, as asserted in the received text of Pausanias, VIII, 48, 2, is a 
mistake. 


The paper will be published in full in Classical Philology. 


2. Professor George F. Moore, of Harvard University, Ara- 
maic Papyri recently Found at Assuan. 


Aramaic papyri lately found at Assuan show that there was a 
Jewish community at Syene and on the neighboring island of Ele- 
phantine in the fifth century B.c. These Jews, who were apparently 
in considerable numbers, belonged, at least in part, to a military 
colony established there by the Persians as a frontier garrison. 
The Jewish settlement was, however, older than the Persian con- 
quest ; its temple had been’ built under the native Egyptian kings. 
This evidence confirms the references in the prophets to Jewish 
communities in Upper Egypt (Jer. xliv; Isa. xi, 11; perhaps 
Isa. xlix, 12). The author of the Epistle of Aristeas speaks inci- 
dentally of numbers of Jews who came into Egypt with Cambyses, 
and others who at an earlier time had fought in the Nubian cam- 
paign of Psammetichus, about 590 B.c. 

The papyri first found are legal instruments, dealing with the 
transfer of real estate, dower and marriage settlements, the division 
of inheritance, settlement of law-suits, and the like, and come from 
a single family in three generations, between 470 and 410 B.c. 
They are drawn up by professional scribes or notaries in set legal 
phraseology, and are exactly dated by the years of the reigning 
Persian king, the month and day being given according to both the 
Syrian and Egyptian calendars. 

More recent discoveries by the German explorers include two 
copies (one intact, the other mutilated) of a petition, dated in 408 B.c., 
from the priests and the community of the Jews in Elephantine to 
Bagohi (Bagoas), the Persian governor of Judaea, asking him to use 
his influence with the satrap of Egypt to get them permission to 
rebuild their temple in Elephantine, which, three years before, dur- 
ing the satrap’s absence from Egypt, had been destroyed by the 
Persian governor in Elephantine, at the instigation of the Egyptian 
priests of the God Chnum, and its treasures plundered. From the 
description of the temple it appears that it was a building of some 
pretensions, [its court] having five portals of cut stones, and [the 
naos] being roofed with cedar. 

The petitioners recite that they had previously appealed both to 
Bagoas and to Johanan, the high priest in Jerusalem, and his col- 
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leagues, but received no reply. They inform Bagoas that they are 
now writing also to Delaiah and Shelemiah, sons of Sanballat, the 
governor of Samaria. Sanballat is known to us as the adversary 
of Nehemiah; Bagoas (Bagoses) and Johanan from Josephus 
(Ant. xi, 7); the persons named in the petition thus belong to the 
generation after Nehemiah. A third papyrus contains a minute or 
protocol of the answer of Bagoas and Delaiah to the petition, asking 
Arsames, the satrap of Egypt, to permit the rebuilding of the tem- 
ple at Elephantine and the reéstablishment of sacrifice. It is hardly 
probable that the temple was restored at this time, for before the 
end of the year the rule of the Persians in Egypt was brought to an 
end, and it was more than half a century before they recovered the 
country. 

That the Jews in Elephantine had a temple of their own, with a 
priesthood and regular sacrifices, — “oblations, incense, and burnt 
offerings,’ —is of considerable moment, in view of the common 
assumption that in that age Jerusalem was regarded as the only 
place of legitimate sacrifice. The name of the God of the Jews 
is written both in the deeds and in the petition, Jéhu or Jého, a 
regular reduction of the form Jahveh found in the Bible. The Jews 
of Elephantine seem to have made no scruple of pronouncing this 
name; they take an oath in court by Jaho in a process with a for- 
eigner. The Greeks, who write the name of the God of the Jews 
*Idw, doubtless heard it in this form, Juho. 


3. Mr. Edgar L. Hewett, of Washington, Director of Ameri- 
can Antiquities, Culture-Areas on the American Continent. 

A description with illustrations of the more important remains of 
early civilizations in the southwestern part of the United States, 
in Mexico, and in Central America, with special reference to the 
possible work of the Institute in American Archaeology. 


MonpbAy, DECEMBER 30. 9 A.M. 


Joint Session of the Institute and the American Philological 
Association. Professor Francis W. Kelsey, President of the 
American Philological Association, presided. 

The following archaeological papers were presented: 


1. Professor George H. Allen, of the University of Cincin- 
nati, The So-called Praetorium in the Roman Legionary Camp 
at Lambaesis. 


By way of introduction Roman military fortified places are divided 
into three classes, as follows: 
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1. Castra, camps intended for oceupation during a very brief 
period, such as those described by Polybius and Hyginus. 

2. Hiberna, camps intended for a very much longer period of em- 
ployment, like the winter quarters of Caesar’s legions in Gaul or the 
permanent legionary fortresses of the time of the Empire. 

3. Castella, smaller permanent forts for the auxiliary troops to 
whom the immediate protection of the boundaries was entrusted. 

The distribution of space in all these was determined by two prin- 
cipal roads, one of which intersected the enclosed area from side to 
side, while the other, starting at the centre of the first, extended at 
right angles to it, as far as the front of the fortress. In the perma- 
nent hiberna and castella a central space adjoining the via principalis, 
which crossed the camp, was reserved for the administrative head- 
quarters, a building consisting of one or two open courts with adjoin- 
ing chambers or halls. These central structures are improperly 
called praetoria. 

The so-called praetorium at Lambaesis consists of four walls, en- 
closing a space 23.30 m. x 30.60 m., and appearing from the outside 
as facades with effective architectural adornment. Cagnat inter- 
prets this structure as the atrium or fore court of the central admin- 
istrative building. But his view is inadmissible, because the outward 
appearance of the walls shows that it was not confined by rooms like 
the atria, and because the building covers the central section of the 
via principalis, including the point where it is joined by the via prae- 
toria, the other main road. The central buildings always occupy a 
position directly back of the via principalis, never projecting beyond 
its margin. 

But we learn from literary evidence that the central portion of the 
via principalis was used for assemblies of the soldiers, and in many 
of the castella the remains of large buildings resembling halls have 
been found oceupying this site. These are undoubtedly the basilicae 
to which Vegetius alludes. The relative position of the so-called 
praetorium at Lambaesis is identical with that of these basilicae ; 
and, as further proof of this new interpretation of the building, 
attention may be directed to the remains adjoining it at the rear, 
which represent, in all probability, the real atrium of the central 
building with the surrounding portico and chambers. 

The conclusion that the so-called praetorium at Lambaesis is a 
basilica is of special importance, since this is the only example of 
such a structure in one of the legionary hiberna in the customary 
position in front of the central building. 


2. Professor Henry A. Sanders of the University of Michi- 
gan, Greek Manuscripts from Egypt, in the Possession of Mr. 
Charles L. Freer. 
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An abstract of this paper is published on pages 49-55 of the 
present number of the JOURNAL. 


3. Mr. D. G. Hogarth, Director of the Cretan Exploration 
Fund, Early Temples of Ephesus. 


A full account, with many illustrations, of the excavations on the 
site of the Artemisium at Ephesus, conducted by Mr. Hogarth for 
the British Museum (A.J. A. X, p. 99), with special reference to the 
remains of the sixth-century temple, and to the foundation deposit 
and other objects from the first temple. 


The following members of the Institute were in attendance 
at the General Meeting : 


Of the Baltimore Society : 


Dr. David M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins University; Professor 
Harry L. Wilson, Johns Hopkins University. 


Of the Boston Society : 


Professor George H. Chase, Harvard University; Dr. A. 8. Cooley, 
Auburndale; Professor Charles H. Forbes, Andover; Professor W. 
D. Hadzsits, Smith College; Professor W. F. Harris, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Professor David G. Lyon, Harvard University; Professor 
Clifford H. Moore, Harvard University; Professor George F. Moore, 
Harvard University; Dr. J. M. Paton, Cambridge; Dr. Charles 
Peabody, Cambridge; Dr. A. S. Pease, Harvard University; Pro- 
fessor J. H. Ropes, Harvard University; Dr. Alfred M. Tozzer, 
Harvard University. 


Of the Chicago Society : 


Professor F. F. Abbott, University of Chicago; Professor Grove 
E. Barber, University of Nebraska; Professor Demarchus C. Brown, 
Butler College; Professor J. R. Jewett, University of Chicago; 
Professor G. J. Laing, University of Chicago; Mr. Martin A. Ryer- 
son, Chicago; Professor John A. Scott, Northwestern University ; 
Professor Paul Shorey, University of Chicago; Professor F. B. 
Tarbell, University of Chicago; Professor George A. Williams, 
Kalamazoo College. 


Of the Cincinnati Society : 


Professor G. H. Allen, University of Cincinnati; Professor J. E. 
Harry, University of Cincinnati. 
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Of the Cleveland Society : 


Professor Harold N. Fowler, Western Reserve University; Pro- 
fessor Samuel B. Platner, Western Reserve University. 


Of the Colorado Society : 
Mr. Edgar L. Hewett, Washington, D.C. 


Of the Connecticut Society : 


Professor Paul V. C. Baur, Yale University ; Professor George D. 
Kellogg, Princeton University; Professor Elmer T. Merrill, Trinity 
College; Professor Charles C. Torrey, Yale University. 


Of the Detroit Society : 


Professor Walter Dennison, University of Michigan; Professor 
F. W. Kelsey, University of Michigan; Professor Henry A. Sanders, 
University of Michigan. 


Of the Iowa Society : 


Professor C. K. Chase, Earlham College; Professor W. S. Eber- 
sole, Cornell College; Professor F. O. Norton, Drake University ; 


Mr. Edward K. Putnam, Davenport; Professor Charles N. Smiley, 
Iowa College; Professor Frank De W. Washburn, University of 
Iowa; Professor Charles H. Weller, University of Iowa. 

Of the Kansas City Society : 


Professor A. M. Wilcox, University of Kansas. 


Of the New York Society : 

Professor Allan Marquand, Princeton University; Professor J. 
Leverett Moore, Vassar College; Professor Andrew F. West, Prince- 
ton University. 

Of the Pennsylvania Society : 

Professor William N. Bates, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
George D. Hadzsits, University of Pennsylvania. 

Of the St. Louis Society : 

Professor F. W. Shipley, Washington University; Mr. J. M. 
Wulfing, St. Louis. 

Of the San Francisco Society : 


Professor H. R. Fairclough, Stanford University. 
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Of the Southwest Society : 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington, D.C. 


Of the Utah Society : 
Professor Byron Cummings, University of Utah: 


Of the Washington Society : 
Professor Mitchell Carroll, George Washington University; Pro- 
fessor Thomas Fitz-Hugh, University of Virginia. 


Of the Wisconsin Society : 

Professor A. G. Laird, University of Wisconsin; Professor M. 8. 
Slaughter, University of Wisconsin; Professor C. F. Smith, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Mr. Henry L. Ward, Public Museum of the City 
of Milwaukee; Professor Ellsworth D. Wright, Lawrence University. 


The sessions were attended also by many members of the 
Philological Association, of the Managing Committees of the 
Schools at Athens, in Rome, and in Palestine, by former mem- 
bers of the Schools, by members of the Faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and by others, — not members of the Institute. 


The next General Meeting of the Institute will be held at 
the University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada, upon invitation 
of the University, on December 28, 29, and 30, 1908. The 
annual meeting of the American Philological Association will 
be held in conjunction with the meeting of the Institute. 


The death of Professor Seymour, who was, until December 
30, President of the Institute, took place December 31. 

At a meeting of officers of the Archaeological Institute of 
America and Secretaries of its Affiliated Societies, held at the 
University of Chicago on the afternoon of December 31, 1907, 
the following resolutions were adopted : — 


Whereas, death has taken from us our companion and friend, 
Professor Thomas Day Seymour, who was for so many years an 
active member of the Institute, and so recently its President, 

Be it resolved: That we, the officers and members of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America, hereby express our profound sorrow at 
the loss of one on whose wise counsels we had so long been wont to 
depend, and whose personal qualities had so endeared him to us all; 

That we put on record our appreciation of the great service which 
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he rendered to the cause of archaeological studies, and, in particular, 
to our Institute, of which he was the executive officer during the last 
years of his life, and to whose interests he gave himself with such 
untiring devotion ; 

That we express to his family our heartfelt sympathy with them 
in their bereavement ; 

That these resolutions be incorporated in the records of the Insti- 
tute, and that copies be sent to Professor Seymour’s family and to 
the press. 

C. Torrey, 
H. R. Farrctoven, ; Committee. 
Epear L. Hewett, 
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NEWS OF THE INSTITUTE 


At the Annual Meeting of the Council of the Institute, held 
in Chicago, December 30, 1907, the following officers were 


elected : 
President 
Professor Francis W. Kesey, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Honorary Presidents 
Professor CHARLES Etiot Norton, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Hon. Setu Low, 30, East 64th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Professor Jonn Wuirtr, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
* Professor THomas Day Seymour, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Vice-Presidents 
Mr. Cuartes P. Bowpircnu, 28, State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Professor ALLAN MARQUAND, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Professor GeorGE F. Moore, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Dr. Epwarp Rosinson, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N. Y. 
Professor Frank B. TARBELL, University of Chicago, Chicago, Til. 
Secretary 
Professor MitcHELL CARROLL, George Washington University, Washington, 
D.C. 
Associate Secretaries 


Professor GrorGE H. Cuasr, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Professor F. W. SHipLey, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Professor H. R. FarrcLouGn, Stanford University, Cal. 
Recorder 
Professor W1LL1AM N. Bates, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Treasurer 
Mr. WiLtiAM SLOANE, 884, Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Editor-in-Chief of the Journal 
Professor HAROLD N. Fow.er, 2033, Cornell Road, S.E., Cleveland, O. 


* Deceased. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Managing Editor of the Journal 
Dr. James M. Paton, 65, Sparks Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Additional Members of the Executive Committee 
Professor WituiAM F. Harris, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Professor ALFRED M. Tozzer, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
President B. I. WHEeever, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


The following were elected Foreign Honorary Members: Mr. Davip G. 
HoGartn, Director of the Cretan Exploration Fund, Professor Curistian 
Hiitsen, Second Secretary of the Imperial German Archaeological Institute 
in Rome, and Professor AuGust MAu, of the Imperial German Archaeological 


Institute in Rome. 


THE SCHOOL AT ATHENS 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens was celebrated, November 23, 1907, by a dinner 
at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, which was attended by sixty-six persons. 
Professor W. W. Goodwin, the first Director of the School, presided, and 
told of the opening of the School. Other speakers were Professor J. R. 


Wheeler, Chairman of the Managing Committee, Professor T. ID. Seymour, 
President of the Archaeological Institute, Professor William M. Sloane, of 
the Board of Trustees, Professor J. H. Wright, Annual Professor at the 
School, 1906-1907, and Professor R. B. Richardson, Director of the School, 
1893-1903. 

The anniversary was also celebrated at Athens by a diuner given by Mr. 
Hill, the Director, on January 17, 1908, at which were present H.R.H. the 
Crown Prince as President of the Greek Archaeological Society, the General 
Ephor of Antiquities, Mr. Cavvadias, the Curator of the Numismatic 
Cabinet, Mr. Svoronos, the Directors of the foreign schools, and a few others. 
On January 21, Mr. Hill entertained at luncheon the Greek Ephors of An- 
tiquities and Professors Mistriotes, Lambros, and Hatzidakis of the Univer- 
sity of Athens. 

Two open meetings have been held at the School this winter, with the 


following programmes : 


January 10. B.H. Hill: Excavations at Corinth in 1907. 
L. D. Caskey: The “ Metopon” in the Erechtheum. 
February 7. E. B. Clapp: Thomas Day Seymour. 
H. D. Wood: The Roofing of the West Wings of the 
Propylaea. 
B. H. Hill: The Projected Northeast Hall of the 


Propylaea. 
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July-December 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS’ 


NOTES ON RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


JAMES M. Paton, Editor 


65, Sparks St., Cambridge, Mass. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
INTERNATIONAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL CONGRESS. — The 


committee in charge of the programme of the International Archaeological 
Congress at Cairo in 1909, has decided to avoid minute subdivisions, and 
to arrange the work in six groups: Pre-classical Archaeology, Classical 
Archaeology, Papyrology, Christian Archaeology, Numismatics and Geogra- 
phy, Byzantine Archaeology. (Nation. Sept. 12, 1907.) 

BIRMAH.— Excavations at Prome.—In R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 193- 
225 (4 pls.; 24 figs.), General pe Beyiié describes the ruins of Prome, 
where he carried on excavations in January, 1907. The old Prome was 
founded in the sixth century a.p., and was destroyed in the eleventh 
century. Its existing ruins consist of stupas, three Buddhist chapels, and 
several Buddhist reliefs. The place was never a splendid city, but rather 
an agglomeration of settlements, with temples of modest dimensions, and 
houses built of poor materials. Northern Buddhism played an important 
réle here. The same material is published in Prome et Samara, voyage 
archéologique en Bormanie et en Meésopotamie, par GENERAL L. DE BRYLIE 
[Publications de la société francaise des fouilles archéologiques, I), Paris, 
1907, Leroux, pp. 77-110. 

MALTA. —A Necropolis of the Bronze Age. — At a recent meeting 
of the Anthropological Society at Munich Dr. ALBERT Mayr described the 
recent discoveries of prehistoric remains in Malta. Among these the most 
important was a subterranean necropolis, which both in its architecture and 
in its contents shows close connections with the well-known shrines. The 
potsherds, terra-cotta and stone figurines, and amulets which were found in 
it all belong to an early period of the bronze age. This prehistoric civiliza- 

1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of 
Archaeological Books are conducted by Professor Paton, Editor-in-charge, assisted 
by Miss Mary H. BuckrneHam, Mr. Harovp R. Hastings, Professor ELMER T. 
MERRILL, Professor FRANK G. Moork, Mr. CHARLEs R. Morey, Professor Lewis B. 
Paton, Dr. A. 8S. PEAsE, and the Editors, especially Professor MARQUAND. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JouRNAL material published 
after January 1, 1908. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 138, 139. 
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tion, which has a distinct character of its own, seems to have been strongly 
influenced by Sicily, and there is interesting evidence of relations with 
Crete. (Nation, Dec. 12, 1907.) 

NECROLOGY.— Karl Aldenhoven.— The death of Professor Karl 
Aldenhoven in his sixty-seventh year is announced from Cologne. Forced 
by political reasons to leave his native Holstein in the early sixties, he took 
a place as a classical master at Gotha; but his chief interest lay in the direc- 
tion of art. In 1890 he was appointed Director of the Wallraf-Richartz 
Museum at Cologne, which he thoroughly reorganized. He drew attention 
to the significance of the Cologne school of painters, and his most important 
work is Geschichte der Kilner Malerschule. (Athen. Oct. 5, 1907.) 

J. Romilly Allen.— The death of John Romilly Allen, editor of The 
Reliquary, occurred on July 6, 1907. He was Rhind Lecturer in Archaeology 
at Edinburgh in 1886, and Yates Lecturer at University College, London, 
in 1898. Among his works were Christian Symbolism in Great Britain 
(1887), Monumental History of the Early British Church (1889), Early 
Christian Monuments of Scotland (1903), and Celtic Art in Pagan and 
Christian Times (1904). (Athen. July 13, 1907; Relig. XIII, 1907, p. 278.) 

Sophus Bugge. — The death of the Norwegian, Sophus Bugge, removes 
a scholar distinguished in more than one field. At the age of eighteen 
(1853), he sent to Kuhn’s Zeitschrift his first articles on Oscan and Umbrian 
inscriptions, and almost at the same time began to write on Scandinavian 
mythology. His writings in these two and related fields have been many 
and important. (M. Brat, R. Arch. X, 1907, p. 162.) 

Georges Cousin. — Georges Cousin was born at Paris, August 4, 1860, 
and died at Nancy, May 20, 1907. He was a member of the Ecole 
d’ A thénes, 1883-1886, during which period he made many journeys and pub- 
lished many inscriptions. In 1886 he was made maitre de conférence de 
grammaire at Nancy, where he was adjunct-professor at the time of his 
death. After a few years he resumed his travels, and his Latin thesis, on a 
subject of ancient geography, was followed in 1906 by his great work Etudes 
de géographie ancienne. A work ou Caria was projected and begun. (A. 
Martin, R. Arch. TX, 1907, p. 465 f.) 

Félix Bienaimé Feuardent.— Félix Bienaimé Feuardent, who died 
August 4, 1907, was born at Cherbourg, April 28, 1819. In 1860 he became 
a partner of the late Camille Rollin, and for many years Rollin & Feuardent 
have been the best known antiquaries in Paris. M. Feuardent wrote many 
articles on coins as well as sale catalogues. (S. R. R. Arch. X, 1907, p. 328.) 

Aristote Fontrier. — Aristote Fontrier, who died at Smyrna, September 
9, 1907, was a descendant of a Huguenot family, which had fled to Naxos 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Born at Smyrna in 1835 he 
early became interested in history and archaeology, and while a successful 
merchant, found opportunity to do much for his favorite studies. His 
numerous writings, published in many journals, including the BeBAwbyxy 
tis Eiayyedixis Syodjs, the B. C. H., and the R. Et. Anc., were chiefly 
upon. subjects connected with the epigraphy and topography of Ionia. (G. 
Ravet, R. Et. Anc. 1X, 1907, pp. 376-380 ; fig.) 

Edouard Pourdrignier. Edouard Fourdrignier, who died at Paris, 
September 30, 1907, aged sixty-five years, had the good fortune to discover, 
in 1875, a Gallic tomb, that of the Gorge Meillet (Sommetourbe), now in 
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the museum at Saint-Germain. From that time he was especially interested 
in the archaeology of the second iron age in Gaul, and published numerous 
articles on this subject. (S. R. R. Arch. X, 1907, p. 328.) 

Adolf Furtwangler. — Classical Archaeology has suffered a heavy loss 
in the death of Adolf Furtwingler at Athens on October 11, 1907. He was 
born at Freiburg in Breisgau in 1853, studied at Leipzig and at Munich 
under Brunn, and took part in the excavations at Olympia, where the study 
of the bronzes was assigned to him. A 
preliminary report (46h. Berl. Akad. 1879) 
was followed by the definitive publication 
in Olympia, Vol. IV, Die Bronzen (1890) 
with its clear presentation of the geomet- 
ric and early oriental periods of Greek 
art. His publication with Loeschcke of 
the Mycenaean vases first showed the 
character and development of Mycenaean 
art. In 1881 he was appointed to a posi- 
tion in the Berlin Museum, and in 1894 
he succeeded Heinrich Brunn as professor, 
and also as curator of most of the collec- 
tions of antiquities at Munich. His 
energy and endurance were extraordinary, 
and were combined with remarkable keen- 
ness of observation and a tenacious mem- 
ory. He had travelled widely, and few 
scholars had his knowledge of the museums of Europe. He did not confine 
his studies to any single branch of classical archaeology, but in his numer- 
ous publications steadily sought to present all the vast and ever-increasing 
material in its historical relations. In addition to the works already men- 
tioned he was the author of Die Sammlung Sabouroff (1883-87), Beschreibung 
der Vasensammlung zu Berlin (1885), Meisterwerke der Griechischen Plastik 
(1893; English translation, Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture, 1895), Beschrei- 
bung der geschnittenen Steine im Antiquarium zu Berlin (1896), Die Sammlung 
Somzce (1897), Die antiken’ Gemmen (1900), Griechische Vasenmalerei (with 
Reichhold, 1900-), Aigina (1906), and many other shorter but scarcely less 
important studies. He wrote largely and often in haste, so that his writ- 
ings frequently show changes in his views, while his interpretations and 
theories are often of doubtful value; his statements of fact, however, are 
noteworthy for their thoroughness and accuracy. Among the discussions 
of his life and works are: F. Stupniczka, Jb. Kl. Alt. XXI, 1908, pp. 1-6 
(2 pls.; fig.); P. GArpner, Cl. R. X XI, 1907, pp. 251-253; Times, Oct. 15, 
1907; H. Butte, Alig. Ztg. 1907, Beilage, Nos. 188-189; W. Rrezier, Miin. 
Jb. Bild. K. 1907, ii, pp. vii-xi; S. Remacn, R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 326 f.; 
Chron. Arts, 1907, pp. 309, 319; E. von Macn, Ree. Past, V1, 1907, pp. 
317-318. 

Minton Warren.— At Cambridge, Mass., on the 26th of November, 
1907, occurred the death of Minton Warren, Pope Professor of Latin in 
Harvard University. He was born at Pawtucket, R.I., January 29, 1850, 
and graduated at Tufts College in 1870. In 1871-72 he studied in the 
graduate department of Yale College. After teaching for four years at 


Figure 1.— FurTwANGLer. 
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Medford and Waltham, Mass., he studied at Leipzig, Bonn, and Strassburg, 
where he obtained the degree of Ph.D. in 1879, with a dissertation ‘On the 
Enclitic ne in Early Latin’ (American Journal of Philology, 1881). He 
was appointed as Associate at Johns Hopkins University, where he became 
Associate Professor in 1882 and Professor in 1892. In 1899 he was called 
to Harvard University. He received the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
Tufts College (1899), Columbia University (1900), and the University of 
Wisconsin (1902). In 1896-97 he was director of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome, and was chairman of the Managing Committee 
of the School in 1899-1900. He was president of the American Philological 
Association in 1897-98. His work lay chiefly in the field of Latin linguis- 
tics and literature, more especially in lexicography, the comic poets, and 
epigraphy. He wrote no books, but made valuable contributions to the 
American Journal of Philology, the Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, and this JourNAL. 
He was especially successful as a teacher of advanced students, and many 
of our younger Latinists are proud to call themselves his pupils. As aman 
he was distinguished for his kindness, his humor, and his high appreciation 
of the claims of friendship. 


Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis ? (H. N. F.) 


Theodore Francis Wright. — The Rev. Theodore Francis Wright, dean 
of the New Church Theological School of Cambridge, Mass., died Novem- 
ber 13, on his way to Egypt. He was born in Dorchester, Mass., in 1845, 
was graduated from Harvard in 1866, and then entered the New Church 
Theological School, at Waltham: He was ordained to the Swedenborgian 
ministry in 1869, and after twenty years became dean of the school at 
Cambridge. Dr. Wright was prominent in archaeological studies; was 
authorized lecturer of the Palestine Exploration Fund, and its honorary 
general secretary for the United States; a member of the Archaeological 
Institute of America, of the American Oriental Society, and of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. (Nation, Nov. 28, 1907.) 


EGYPT 


EXCAVATIONS IN 1906.—-In Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 154-162 (fig.), 
F. ZucKER gives a summary of work in Egypt in 1906, chiefly with refer- 
ence to the Graeco-Roman period. Only discoveries not already reported 
in this JourNAL are here noted. At Blephantine the French found a 
necropolis of rams, the sacred animal of Chnum, the great local god. The 
Germans cleared a considerable part of the ancient city, finding many 
houses of sun-dried bricks with barrel vaults of the same material. A street 
was opened, having on the south side the fine wall of the temple of Alex- 
ander. Many papyri were found, chiefly demotic, though about fifteen con- 
tain important Aramaic texts. None were in Greek. At Abusir-el-Malaq 
the prehistoric cemetery was further cleared, and a later one partly ex- 
cavated. In the Delta, Dr. Breccia found in the Ptolemaic cemetery, east 
of Alexandria, many painted stelae, and vases with a black glaze and poly- 
chrome decorations. The necropolis west of Alexandria has been largely 
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destroyed, but so far as possible records of the graves were first made. At 
Tuch-el-Qaramus, Edgar has found more gold and silver ornaments and 
vessels as well as coins of Alexander the Great and his son. In Arch. Anz. 
1907, cols. 357-371 (9 figs.), O. RuBeENsouN describes a bronze statuette of 
a youthful warrior, and a fine silver cup decorated with a relief represent- 
ing Dionysus and his followers in battle; both pieces belonged in February, 
1907, to G. Dattari in Cairo. He also notices briefly the best pieces from a 
collection of about sixty plaster models for the decoration of silver vessels, 
from Mit Rahine (Memphis). They date, apparently, from the early 
Ptolemaic period, and include heads of Athena, portraits of the Ptolemies, 
Europa, and decorative patterns. They have been given by the Consul Peli- 
zaeus with the rest of his collection to the Roman Museum at Hildesheim. 

ABYDOS. — Excavations in 1907.— The excavations of the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool at Abydos yielded partly objects of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth dynasties, including a curious statuette of a woman and child, and 
porcelain figures of monkeys which are perhaps unique. From Ptolemaic 
and Roman times are a collection of mummied hawks and a curious series 
of stelae, which represent the dead offering to Osiris, but show a remarkable 
modification as the figure of Osiris passes to a mummy in bandages, and 
then to a mass of leaves bound with ribbons, while the worshipper from a 
kneeling figure in profile becomes a portrait in full-face, and then is repre- 
sented with a halo. (Nation, Oct. 31, 1907; Athen. July 20, 1907.) 

ALEXANDRIA.— Conclusion of German Excavations. — After 
more than three years of work, Professor Schreiber has concluded k's exca- 
vations at Alexandria. They have yielded many products of Alexandrian 
art, showing a peculiar mixture of Greek and Egyptian styles, and also 
examples of older Egyptian work, and some Coptic fabrics. The objects 
were presented by Herr Sieglin to the King of Wiirtemberg, who in turn 
has given them to the state collection of antiquities. (Woch. kl. Phil. 1907, 
cols 781-82, from Voss. Ztq.) 

An Ivory Statuette of Dionysus. — In Le Musce, IV, 1907, p. 259 (pl.), 
H. Samson publishes an ivory statuette, 0.40 m. high, representing appar- 
ently Dionysus leaning against a smaller figure. The feet and the support- 
ing figure are missing. It is a fine work of late Alexandrian art. 

A Jewish Cemetery.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, pp. 234-243 (2 figs.), 
C. CLeErMOoNT-GANNEAU publishes four inscriptions, two Greek and two 
Aramaic, found by Dr. Breccia in the great necropolis northeast of 
Alexandria. The characters of the latter resemble those on the ostraca of 
the Persian period, but cannot well be earlier than the time of Ptolemy I. 
The discovery is of importance as showing the location of the cemetery of 
the Jewish colony in Alexandria. Jhbid. pp. 375-380 (2 figs.), the same 
writer reports two more inscriptions, one Greek, the other Aramaic. The 
text of both is uncertain. 

DEIR EL-BAHARI. — Exhibition of Sculptures. — The exhibition 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund in July, 1907, was almost confined to 
sculptures from the temple of Mentuhotep and its neighboring tombs. The 
work shows strength and delicacy in its relief, and remarkable freshness of 
color. The portraits of Queen Aashait and her husband indicate that the 
atef crown was made of basket-work painted white and decorated with gold 
and ostrich feathers. (Athen. July 20, 1907.) 
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ELEPHANTINE.—The French Excavations.— The Boston Tran- 
script, Nov. 9, 1907, publishes from Lz Temps, Oct. 29, 1907 (also R. Arch. X, 
1907, pp. 432-439) the account by C. CLermMont-GANNEAU of the French 
campaign at Elephantine. He gives a narrative of the reasons which led 
him to search for Jewish remains at this place, and describes the papyri 
recently published at Berlin (supra, p. 70). The excavators found some 
good stelae, two fine diorite statues of Thothmes III, and the sanctuary of 
Chnum, but only at the end of the season was the ghetto reached, and a 
number of Aramaic ostraca secured. Work is to continue in the hope of 
finding the temple of Jehovah. See also S. D. Nation, Nov. 14, 1907. 

LISHT. — Excavations of the Metropolitan Museum. —In B. 
Metr. Mus. II, 1907, pp. 161-169 (8 figs.), A. M. LyrHGor continues his 
report of the excavations at Lisht (A.J.A. XI, p. 344) by describing the 
work in the cemetery, which contained tombs of the twelfth dynasty. Most 
of them had been plundered in ancient times. One tomb—that of a lady 
named Senbtes— was almost untouched. In the outer chamber were 108 
pieces of pottery, mostly tiny models. In the outer coffin were several 
staves and a ceremonial whip, while in the innermost coffin were many 
ornaments of gold, silver, carnelian, beryl, and ivory. The body had been 
embalmed, and furnishes the first clear case of complete mummification 
before the eighteenth dynasty. The excavations threw much light on 
tomb-construction of this period, and also yielded many other examples of 
Egyptian art. 

NUBIA. — Monuments of Amenhotep IV. — Letters from J. H. 
BreastepD in Am. Ant. XXIX, 1907, pp. 241-242, report that in the temple 
of Tirhakah, at Barkal in Nubia, is a representation of the king worship- 
ping “ Amon of Gem-Aton,” which may indicate that near this point was 
the city of Gem-Aton, founded by the heretic Amenhotep IV. In the tem- 
ple of Sese, opposite Dulgo, the reliefs of Seti I on the columns have been 
cut over obliterated reliefs of Amenhotep IV worshipping the solar disc. 
The disc is plainly visible, and the peculiar features of the king can be 
traced. 

SIDI-GABER. — Greek Inscriptions. —In Cl. Phil. Il, pp. 277-280, 
E. J. Goopsreep describes three Greek inscriptions in the Field Museum, 
which were presented by Mr. S. L. James, and probably come fromm Sidi- 
Gaber, between Alexandria and Ramleh. One is the epitaph of a certain 
Cleopatra, and was formerly exhibited in connection with the reputed 
grave of the famous Cleopatra at Sidi-Gaber. In the same collection, 
probably from Rome, is a brickstamp, a duplicate of C.J.L. XV, i, 169 a. 


BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA, AND PERSIA 


THE GERMAN EXCAVATIONS. — At Babylon the west wall 
of the southern citadel is being cleared, and many inscribed bricks have 
been found. At Assur, Andrae has found the house of Assur, erected for 
the New Year’s festival by King Sanherib, after the destruction of Babylon 
in 689 B.c. It was situated in an artificial garden. An inscription shows 
that the king piled earth from Babylon at the gate to show that Assur had 
dethroned Marduk as the mightiest god. (Berl. phil. W. 1907, cols. 1279- 
1280, from Mit. Or. Ges. No. 33.) 3 
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BABYLON.— A New King. —In Or. Lit. X, 1907, cols. 462-467, A. 
UNGNAD reports the name of a certain Bel-shimani who reigned for a 
short time over Babylon as a rebel against Darius. 

EBS-SALIHIYEH. — A Greek Inscription. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, 
pp. 598-603, L. JALABERT publishes a Greek inscription from Es-Salihiyeh 
on the Euphrates. It seems to be dated in 175-6 a.p., and was set up by 
a certain Lysias, who was mp(wtwv) Kai Kai 
Tov cwpatop(vAdKwy), apparently under the Arsacide king, Volagases III. 

HARNA.—A Marriage Contract. —In Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. XXX, 
1907, pp. 177-184, C. H. W. Jouns publishes a cuneiform tablet containing 
a marriage contract, which is closely similar to one published by Thureau- 
Dangin, that came from the kingdom of Harna on the upper waters of the 
Habur River. The document is interesting as being written in Babylonian, 
although coming from a foreign country. It belongs to the period of the 
first dynasty of Babylon. 

SUSA. — Progress of the Excavations.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, 
pp. 397-415 (7 figs.), J. De MorGAn describes the French excavations at Susa 
in 1906-07. The discoveries include a number of epigraphic documents, 


Figure or MaAnistosv. Figure 3.— Vase From Susa. 


including proto-Elamitic tablets and a genealogical list of Anzanite kings 
of Elam. The most important sculpture seems to be an alabaster statuette 
of King ManiStusu (Fig. 2) of the fortieth century B.c., with an inscription 
in very early characters. The deepest level (25 m.) yielded a mass of very 
early pottery (Fig. 3), with decorations in a sort of varnish resembling the 
later perfected technique of the Mediterranean vases. It is argued that 
this pottery is indigenous, and precedes the Semitic occupation of Elam. 
The inscription on the statuette of ManiStusu is discussed (pp. 413-415) by 
V. Scurit. 

A Greek Vase. — J. pE MorGaAn has discovered at Susa a fragment of 
a large black-figured amphora with a representation of fighting hoplites. 
It is Attic or Ionian work of the sixth century. (E. Portier, C. R. Acad. 
Inse. 1907, p. 248.) 
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SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


GREEK AND LATIN INSCRIPTIONS. —In Mel. Fac. Or. II, 
1907, pp. 265-320 (2 pls.; fig.), L. JALABERT continues his publication of 
Greek and Latin inscriptions from Syria (A.J. A. XI, p. 80), adding sixty-five 
texts, of which twelve are in Latin. No. 62 is a Latin dedication in honor 
of Julian, from Beyrout. No. 68 mentions Meds AcvxoOéas PayAas ieporapiac. 
It comes from Rahle on the slopes of Hermon. No. 76 in Latin, from Fer- 
zol, is the first dedication to Apollo and Diana found in Syria. Nos. 78 
and 79 are two milestones of the road from Heliopolis to Emesa, and thence 
to the sea. No. 99, from a tomb, is an elegiac distich made up from the 
Anthology. Under No. 106 are collected a number of names from cippi 
from Sidon. The traces of the cult of Serapis in Syria are collected on 
pp- 307-312, where eight monuments are noted. In conclusion (pp. 316- 
320) asingular epigraphic manuscript is described. It i+ an Arabic account, 
by the son of a Greek Melchite priest, of the inscriptions which he had 
copied in and around Homs, and was completed in July, 1862. There are 
103 ancient Greek inscriptions, but the copies are so inexact —the author 
did not understand Greek — that they are nearly useless. 

In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, pp. 447-455 (fig.), F. Cumont publishes two 
Greek inscriptions from Northern Syria. The first, from Kiliz (Ciliza), 
is on a relief representing a priest of Bel sacrificing to his god, and contains 
a dedication by the priest, his wife, and sons who bear Latin, Greek, and 
Semitic names. The monument could belong to the first century a.p. 
The second inscription, from Cyrrhus, marks the boundary of the asylum 
(xatapvyov) of St. Dionysius, established by order of the Emperor Ana- 
stasius, ca. 500 a.p. It is noteworthy that it is at this period and in Syria 
that the apocryphal works attributed to St. Dionysius, the Areopagite, were 
composed. 

AN ARAMAIC INSCRIPTION. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, pp. 
608-611, Mr. PoGNon reports the discovery in Syria of an Aramaic inscrip- 
tion on four fragments of a stele set up by Zakir, king of Hama, to record 
his victory over a confederacy of kings among whom was Bar-Hadad son of 
Hazael, king of Aram, apparently the Benhadad of the Bible. 

ANTIOCH.— The Roman Road to Ptolemais.—In Mel. Fac. Or. 
II, 1907, pp. 336-345, R. Mourerpe publishes a milestone from the road 
between Antioch and Ptolemais. It bears two inscriptions, one of Nero 
(56 a.p.), which shows the termini of the road; the other, engraved in 
smaller letters in a partial erasure of the first, is dated in 72 a.p., under Ves- 
pasian. This is the oldest milestone found in Syria. 

EL-QOUNETRAH. — Greek Inscriptions.—In R. Bibl. XIV, 1907, 
pp- 409-410 (2 figs.), M. Aner publishes two Greek inscriptions from el- 
Qounétrah. One is the dedication of an altar, the other an epitaph. 

GEZER. — Resumption of Excavations.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, XX XIX, 
1907, pp. 184-204; 254-268 (pl.; 18 figs.), R. A. S. Maca isTER reports 
the first results of the new excavations at Gezer begun under a new firman 
from the Turkish government. Two caves with remains of pre-Semitic 
inhabitants, similar to those found in the earlier excavations, have been 
discovered; also a large building, much more elaborate than any other 
residence yet found in Gezer, which was presumably a palace or castle. 
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A number of graves of a peculiar sort provisionally entitled “ Philistine,” 
have also been discovered, and other tombs of the early Semitic period. A 
short distance from the mound of Gezer a Roman bath has been found, and 
a tablet probably contemporary with the Tell-el Amarna period, containing 
apparently the signs of the Zodiac. In front of the building previously 
excavated, and supposed to be a temple, a row of standing stones has been 
found. A large jar handle has also been discovered, bearing among other 
letters the rare letter teth. Ibid. pp. 240-242, J. L. Myres points out that 
the “ Philistine” tombs are of the same type as the “shaft-graves” of 
Mycenae and Cnossus, which belonged to the late Minoan period (1300- 
1000 B.c.). They are still more closely connected with the Carian tombs at 
Assarlik (Termera), excavated by J. L. Myres and W. R. Paton, and as- 
signed to the end of the Mycenaean, or late Minoan age. The contents of 
these tombs resemble the art of Cyprus in the period next following the 
Mycenaean age. 

HEGRA.—A Nabatean Sun-dial.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, 
pp. 315-316 (fig.), A. Jaussen and R. Savianac report the discovery near 
Medain Saleh, the ancient Hegra, of a small stone sun-dial with the Na- 
batean inscription, Manassé¢ bar Natahan chalém. 

JERICHO. — The Austrian Excavations. — Professor Sellin has be- 
gun work at Jericho by excavating at five points near the fountain of 
Elisha. He reports the discovery of a castle containing a tower and a 
building.with four rooms connected by steps. A relief represented gazelles 
pursued by a lion. Remains of the old walls were found. Private houses 
were also discovered in different strata, so that successive periods of habi- 
tation can be determined. Most of the houses are prehistoric and Ca- 
naanite. (Nation, Sept. 5, 1907.) 

JERUSALEM. — Discovery of an Ancient Gate. — In Pal. Ex. Fund, 
XXXIX, 1907, pp. 297-302 (2 figs.), C. K. Spyriponipis reports the dis- 
covery of a piece of wall in line with the remains in the Russian hospice. 
The stones are similar in character to those of the Jews’ Wailing Place. 
The gateway is a round arch of large drafted stones. This piece of wall is 
either part of one of the ancient walls of Jerusalem, or is the wall of the 
Propylaea of Constantine’s Basilica. 

Jewish Ossuaries.—In R. Bibl. XIV, 1907, pp. 410-414 (pl.), H. 
VINCENT describes three Jewish ossuaries in the collection of Baron d’Usti- 
now in Jerusalem. Two bear short inscriptions. All are decorated with 
rosettes, and one is noteworthy because the artist has separated the rosettes 
by a fluted column resting on three steps and crowned by an elaborate 
entablature. 

A Newly Discovered Mosaic. — In Pal. Ex. Fund, XX XIX, 1907, pp. 
293-295, R. A. S. MACALISTER describes a fragment of a beautiful mosaic 
pavement recently discovered at the east end of Maudslay’s scarp, north of 
the Protestant cemetery. 

MEGIDDO AND TAANACH.—The Recent Excavations. —In 
Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 275-357 (51 figs.),O. RuBENSOHN publishes a detailed 
and critical summary of the excavations at Meggido (Tell-el-Mutesellim) 
and Taanach. He regrets the absence from both excavations of trained 
archaeologists, and the consequent lack of precision in some parts of the re- 
ports. Moreover, the interpretation of the results has suffered from the 
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tendency to find everywhere traces of sanctuaries, sacrifices, and worship. 
At Megiddo seven strata are distinguished. The lowest is prevailingly 
neolithic and may belong to the third millennium B.c. The second stratum 
shows a settlement defended by a strong wall of sun-dried brick on a stone 
foundation, and containing a large building where were found many scara- 
baei. The tombs of this period yielded many small objects. This town, 
belonging to the second millennium, was burned, perhaps by Thothmes III, 
ca. 1500 B.c. The next important stratum is the fifth, extending apparently 
from late Canaanite times to the eighth century. It contains strong stone 
walls and a large stone building. The monolithic pillars in these remains 
belong to the walls or to supports for beams and have no religious meaning. 
The latest settlement was abandoned perhaps in the fifth century. The 
Roman town was lower in the plain. At Taanach only three important 
periods can be clearly distinguished, of which the first is pre-Israelite- 
Canaanite, the second Israelite-Jewish, and the third mediaeval Arabic. 
Each of the first two settlements was destroyed by fire, perhaps by Thothmes 
III, and Necho (ca. 609 B.c.). To the early period belongs a series of let- 
ters in cuneiform script to Istarwasur, apparently the commandant, from his 
superior officers. They belong to the El-Amarna period. At both sites 
Cypriote pottery and local imitations were found,—in the earlier strata 
“gourd ” vases, and in the later Cypriote geometric ware. At both sites 
there is need of further excavation under the guidance of trained archaeolo- 
gists to throw more light on the questions raised by the work already done. 

PELLA AND BITTIR. — New Coins. —In Pal. Ex. Fund, XXXIX, 
1907, pp. 295-297 (fig.), Archdeacon Dow tne describes coins of Pella and 
Bittir, hitherto uncatalogued. 

TYRE. — A Phoenician Monument.—In C. R. Acad. Inse. 1907, pp. 
589-598 (3 figs.), S. Ronzevat_Le publishes a Phoenician monument re- 
cently found near Tyre. It is a little throne flanked by two male sphinxes. 
On the seat resting against the back are two stelae bearing in low relief the 
figures of Astarte and the dedicant. On the base is a dedicatory inscrip- 
tion: “To my mistress Astarte, here represented, my own image has teen 
consecrated by me Abdoubast, son of Bodba‘al.” It seems to be not earlier 
than the second century B.c. Jbid. pp. 606-608, C. CLErMoNnT-GANNEAU 
discusses the inscription, which he translates: “To my mistress Astarte, 
who is within the sanctuary which belongs to me,” ete. 


ASIA MINOR 


EXCAVATIONS IN 1906.—In Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 102-105, is 
published the annual review of work in Asia Minor. Most of the discoveries 
have already been noticed in this Journat. At Ephesus the Austrians 
have been chiefly occupied in arranging and reconstructing their previous 
discoveries, but the street on the east side of the Greek agora has been 
cleared from the theatre to the octagon. At Miletus a court with an Ionic 
colonnade has been found between the Nymphaeum and Delphinium, and 
also the architrave of the propylaea of the Bouleuterion with the dedicatory 
inscription. At Didyma the clearing of the eastern end of the temple has 
begun, and the removal of Byzantine remains has thrown much light on the 
destruction of the temple. 
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THE CORNELL EXPEDITION. — The first report of the Cornell ex- 
pedition to Asia Minor and the Assyro-Babylonian Orient, organized by 
Professor J. R. S. Srerrett, and conducted by Dr. A. J. O_mstrap, 
assisted by B. B. Coarves and J. E. Wrencu, appeared in the Ithaca Daily 
Journal, October 4, 1907. Starting from Constantinople the party worked 
through the Phrygian monument country to Caesarea, by way of Angora 
and Boghaz Kéi. The results are summed up as follows: 

“The principal sites have been fixed astronomically. Outside of the 
coast and railway surveys this is the first series of such observations in Asia 
Minor. ‘The country between these fixed points has been filled in by com- 
pass and trocheameter. ... The largest unexplored tract in Cappadocia 
has been traversed. Plans have been made of a number of sites with special 
reference to excavation. ... All the Hittite sites west of Kaisariyeh and 
Konia have been visited and the inscriptions collated. Many new readings 
have been secured. At Boghaz-K@i, at the suggestion of the German exca- 
vators the Hittite inscription, one of the largest known and generally con- 
sidered quite illegible, was studied and as a result of two and a half days’ 
work the greater part of the inscription was recovered. At Kara Burun a 
small new Hittite inscription was discovered within a foot of one already 
known. ... Ten days were spent in making a squeeze of the Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum. A considerable number of classic and Arabic in- 
scriptions have been copied, many of which are new. At Angora and Bo- 
ghaz-K6i cuneiform tablets were also obtained and one Hittite seal. At 
Giaour Kalesi, a well-known Hittite site, the palace was planned and was 
found to be of a distinctly Mycenaean character. Special attention has 
been devoted to Byzantine churches and Seljuk Khans. ... Over fifty 
sites have been carefully examined and proved to be pre-classic, and of 
these a considerable proportion can be connected with an already known 
classic locality. The pre-classic site of Iconium, the most important city of 
southeastern Asia Minor, has been found. Much of the pottery found 
there is similar to the early types found at Troy. ... Very little has thus 
far been done in attempting to assign to the proper dates the pottery of 
the interior of Asia Minor. An attempt has been made to do this in con- 
nection with the pottery survey, and while many of the results must be 
tentative in character, the general development has been ascertained. . . 
Over three thousand potsherds have thus far been collected and studied. 
Most important are the various sherds of Mycenaean character. In the 
light of the material collected it seems almost certain that some of the wide- 
spread views in regard to the earlier peoples of Asia Minor and their con- 
nections must be modified or abandoned. Nearly a thousand coins, ranging 
in time from Persian to early Turkish, have been secured. A marble idol 
of a type hitherto found only in the Greek islands in pre-Mycenaean settle- 
ments was secured at Angora. This link between the early inhabitants of 
Greece and of Asia Minor is of very great interest.” 

In the Nation, January 30, 1908, J. R.S. StrerretT reports further details. 
Important additions and corrections have been made to nine known Hittite 
inscriptions and ten new ones discovered: one at Eghri K@6i, southeast of 
Develi Kara Hissar; two at Tekir, between Everek and Kaisariyeh; one at 
Assardjik, an hour and a half south of Kaisariyeh; and the rest on the 
Tokhma Su, in the Melitene region. At Isbeyuk, below Derende, the Cor- 
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nell men came upon some Hittite sculptures and five inscriptions, the re- 
mains of a once splendid monument, which should be transported to the 
Imperial Museum at Constantinople. The sculptures depict a group of 
three men and a fourth man standing on a magnificent charging bull. A 
Hittite inscription on a cliff overhanging the Tokhma Su was discovered at 
Kotii Kale. The expedition also secured the Hittite inscription on the 
black basalt stone at Bogcha on the Halys. The stone was discovered long 
ago by Belck, but it has not been copied or published, so far as known. 
Dr. Olmstead recommends the excavation of the mound at Arsian Tepe 
near Melitene. The top contains Byzantine ruins on the surface. The 
Hittite stratum reaches 50 feet from the ground, while a lower stratum, 50 
feet in depth, is pre-Hittite. Two inscribed Hittite sculptures from the 
site are in Constantinople, four more are in the Serai yard, and Mr. Wrench 
found the relief of a lion with an inscription. The mound offers special 
advantages for determining pottery levels. Painted pottery, chiefly a new 
type with black on yellow decorations, and black glazed ware are common. 
The expedition spent the summer and autumn in Asia Minor, and then 
passed into Assyria and Persia. 

THREE GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. — Three inscriptions, on marble, 
were found by members of the “ Argonaut” party in April, 1907. The 
first, from Troy, of the first century B.c., records the Panathenaic festival 
of seven allied cities held at Troy. The other two, of the second century 
A.b., found on the site of ancient Apamea, are dedications to Asclepius 
connected with a water supply, perhaps from the medicinal spring at Prusa, 
ten miles away. The god is called Pergamene as well as Epidaurian. The 
name of the dedicator, Gracchis, is new. (E. L. Hicks, J.H.S. XXVII, 
1907, pp. 226-228.) 

THE AESEPUS.— A Roman Bridge. — About three and a half miles 
from the mouth of the Aesepus, the Roman road from Priapus to Cyzicus 
crossed the river by a fine bridge. The four main arches have fallen, but 
the piers remain, and on the banks the approaches are well preserved. 
From a comparison with the similar bridge of Sultan Chair on the Ma- 
cestus, and ruined bridges over the Granicus and the Rhyndacus, it seems 
probable that all were constructed under Constantine, who remodelled the 
road system of Asia Minor. (F. W. Hastuck, B.S.A. XII, pp. 184-189; 
6 figs.) 

BOGHAZ-KOI. — The German Excavations. — At the February meet- 
ing of the Berlin Arch. Society, H. WrnckLer described his discoveries at 
Boghaz-Koi (A./.A. XI, p. 347), and R. Zaun discussed the pottery found 
on this site, which in general agrees with that from Gordium. The simi- 
larity of many species to the late La-Téne pottery of the Celts in Bo- 
hemia and in France, specifically at Stradonitz and at Mont Beauvray 
(Bibracte Aeduorum) shows that this ware belongs to the Galatians. On 
the other hand, comparison with Hellenistic pottery of the neighboring 
Greek coast, as at Priene, reveals a Hellenistic origin for many character- 
istics of this widely spread Celtic fabric. This influence must have been 
received directly by the Galatians in Asia Minor and from them transmitted 
by way of the Danube to their Mid-European kinsfolk. (Arch. Anz. 1907, 
cols. 223-234.) Inthe Nation, October 31, 1907, it is reported that during 
the last campaign 500 more clay tablets were found, and near the Bujuk- 
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Kale two open places for assemblies. There are also reliefs with soldiers, 
courtiers, prisoners, and a king riding on a lion. At Kara Eyuk clay 
tablets, a temple, and numerous reliefs have also been found. 

CILICIA AND NORTHERN SYRIA. — Archaeological Road 
Notes. — In J/.A.O.S. XXVIII, 1907, pp. 155-163 (3 figs.), J. R. MerTHeny 
gives an account of twenty-two months of travel in Cilicia and Northern 
Syria, reporting the correct names of places, their exact location, and the 
ancient remains which are to be observed on the surface. 

COS.—Ceremonial Regulations.—In Arch. Rel. X, 1907, pp. 400- 
415, R. HerzoG publishes a long but incomplete Greek inscription found 
at the Asclepieum of Cos in 1903. It contains regulations about the dyvetau 
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Figure 4,— Revier at Linpvs. 


and xa@appoi in the cult of Demeter. After the decree providing for this 
edition of the rules, follow the prescriptions for the priestess of Demeter 
Olympia (a new surname), the priestess of another Demeter, — probably 
other shrines of the goddess were enumerated, —and then the regulations 
for private persons. 

GUZNE.— An Aramaic Boundary Inscription.—In J.A.0O.S. 
XXVIII, 1907, pp. 164-167 (pl.), J. A. MontGomery translates an Aramaic 
boundary inscription discovered by J. R. Metheny at Guzné, which lies 
midway between Mersina and Nemrun in Cilicia. The inscription reads: 
“Up to here the boundary of RNL and whoever thou art who wilt destroy 
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it, may Be‘el Samen the Great, the moon and sun overwhelm him and his 
seed.” 

LINDUS. — The Danish Excavations. — In the Bulletin de l’ Académie 
royale des Sciences et des Lettres de Danemark, 1907, pp. 21-47 (2 pls. ; 
4 figs.), K. F. Kincu publishes a report of the excavations in 1903-04. The 
lower part of the Acropolis was cleared and also the approaches. The 
Acropolis has yielded 114 signatures representing 74 artists, whose names 
are published. The remains of the ancient walls have been traced beneath 
the mediaeval fortifications. The chief discovery was a relief, cut in the 
rock at the foot of the ascent, representing in full size the stern of a bireme 
(Fig. 4). An inscription shows it bore the statue of Hagesander son of 
Mikion, and was the work of Pythocritus of Rhodes (ca. 170 B.c.). Casts 
are obtainable from the Direction of the Carlsberg Foundation, Copen- 
hagen. The details of construction are clearly indicated and seem true to 
reality. In the lower city the theatre and a large court surrounded by col- 
onnades were excavated. In the remains of the Byzantine church of Hagios 
Stephanos slabs were found with lists of the annual priests of Athena 
Lindia, containing in all 204 names, in large part continuous. Another 
léng inscription contains the sacred history of the temple with lists of bene- 
factors from mythical times, appearances of the goddess, and other details, 
including quotations from lost historians. 

These discoveries were discussed by H1LLER vON GAERTRINGEN before 
the Berlin Arch. Society, and A. ASsMANN pointed out the connection of the 
ship with the prora of Samothrace, and the light it threw on ancient naval 
construction. (Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 411-416.) 

PERGAMON.— The Excavations in 1904 and 1905. — The detailed 
report of the German excavations at Pergamon in 1904 and 1905 is pub- 
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lished in Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1907, pp. 161-469 (7 pls.; 40 figs.), and sup- 
plements the reports already noted, A.J.A. IX, p. 346; X, p. 341. The 
Buildings (pp. 163-239) are described by W. Dorpretp, who treats (I) the 
ruins in the triangle north of the lower Agora, where the street to the 
Gymnasium turns in ascending the hill. On the lower street were shops 
(Fig. 5, q-m) and a passage to a large court with a long building (c-/) at 
the rear. North of the street on the side of the hill above a row of shops 
(M 8) was (IT) the house of the Consul Attalus, built under the kings and 
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extensively altered in Roman times. It consisted of a large open court 
surrounded by a two-storied colonnade, from which opened the rooms. 
In Roman times the court was extended on the south, so that the bath 
(51) was under the portico. The terrace walls here are badly destroyed. 
The great cistern (22) in the rock was cut for the house, but later was 
used to supply the Agora, while the house received water from the public 
system. The remains of rich decorations including columns, mosaic pave- 
ments, and stone sculptures are described in detail. At (III) the Gym- 
nasium (Fig. 6) work was begun on the upper terrace containing the 
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Gymnasium rév véwv, where the eastern part was cleared. Its open court 
was 36 m. x 74m. Around it ran a colonnade. originally Doric, but altered 
in the second century a.p. to Corinthian, and later given a second story 
(both styles are shown in the restored section). Among the rooms opening 
from the colonnade is a large hall with apsidal ends and rich Roman archi- 
tectural ornamentation, which was probably dedicated to the cult of the 
emperor. The section shows that evidence has been found for an early 
terrace between the gymnasia of the ephebi and the youths. Under the 
south portico of the latter was a passage lighted by windows on one side, 
which seems to have been a covered stadium for running when the open 
course, probably above, could not be used. Later, but in Greek times, this 
terrace was destroyed and the upper and middle terraces altered as indicated. 
At (IV) the Theatre on the Acropolis excavation modified the old plans. 
Evidence was found for the use of a temporary wooden oxnvy, with a 
mpooxyjvov on three sides, which was long retained to avoid hiding other 
buildings on the terrace by a permanent structure. Later a Hellenistic 
building of the usual type, and finally a Roman stage were erected. The 
excavations in the tumuli (V) which led to very slight results are also 
reported. 

The Inscriptions (pp. 241-377) are edited by H. Heppine. The texts 
are generally fragmentary. Nos. 1-21 are decrees, including votes in honor 
of Avédwpos ‘Hpwdov Tdozapos, who for political services before 127 B.c. is 
made, while living, eponym of a tribe, and given a temple, cult statue, and 
priest. The dedications include the early Aeolic Loroiéav *Avdpopédes | 
-orefo. No. 115 contains isopsephic verses by the architect Aelius Nicon, 
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who has transformed the opening verses of the Phoenissae of Euripides. 
The single objects (pp. 378-414) are also edited by H. Heppine. The 
sculpture is very fragmentary. In the Gymnasium were found part of a 
large seated statue of Heracles, and of a youthful figure. In the house of 
Attalus were found many carved brackets from the walls, and ornamented 
supports for tables such as are common in Pompeii. The terra-cottas and 
vase fragments are numerous but show no new types. Finally W. KoLse 
publishes (pp. 415-469) 134 more fragments of the lists of names from the 
middle Gymnasium, and shows that these as well as those published earlier 
(see A.J.A. VII, p. 110) are not the names of the new citizens of 113 B.c., 
but of ephebi. 


GREECE 
RECENT WORK IN GREEK LANDS. — In J/.H.S. XXVII, 1907, 


pp. 284-299, R. M. Dawkins reviews the discoveries in Greek lands 
from June, 1906, to June, 1907. This summary notices only so much of 
his review as deals with matters not yet reported in the JourNaL. The 
Greek Archaeological Society has perfected arrangements for excavating 
the ancient Agora at Athens, by clearing practically all the space between 
the Tower of the Winds and the Theseum, as well as the north slope of the 
Acropolis. At Sparta it is now clear that the cult of Orthia began with a 
large altar and perhaps a temple. The altar was covered when the level 
was raised, and a new temple was built in the sixth century B.c. In Hel- 
lenistic times the temple was rebuilt, and under the late empire was sur- 
rounded bya theatre. Nothing Mycenaean, except one gem, has been found. 
At the site of the temple of Athena Chalkioikos (A./.A. XI, p. 354) was 
found a large archaic inscription, which continues but does not complete 
the “Damonon” inscription. At Pseira (Psyra), in Crete, Mr. Seager has 
continued his excavation of the prehistoric town, which existed in the Early 
Minoan period, though the extant houses contain objects of Late Minoan 
Tand II. Nothing later was found. Painted reliefs in gesso duro, includ- 
ing one of a woman nearly 1 m. high, fine Late Minoan I pottery, with deco- 
rations in white, painted clay bulls, and about 60 stone vases are among 
the important objects discovered. A cemetery of Early Minoan IT and IIT, 
and Middle Minoan I, contains the rock shelter burials, common in eastern 
Crete, and cist-graves, of the Amorgine type, hitherto unknown in Crete. 
About 100 vases of terra-cotta and 90 of stone have been found. While 
dissenting from Dérpfeld’s views as to the “ Achaean” geometric pottery, 
the author calls attention to the importance of determining the relation 
of the prehistoric fabrics of northern and western Greece to those of central 
Europe and of the Aegean. On Rhodes Dr. Kinch has begun excavating 
a town on the south end of the island, where all the remains belong to 
the period of the Rhodian vases. He has found the necropolis, which he 
assigns to 800-600 B.c. 

The report of excavations in 1906 in Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 105-115, deals 
with discoveries already reported in this JouRNAL. 

THE GREEK ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. — The [Ipaxrixa 
for 1906 (Athens, 1907) contains a general statement (pp. 45-60) of the 
work of the Greek Archaeological Society by P. Kavvap1as, followed by 
special reports. At the Amphiareum (pp. 83-85), B. LeEoNARDos has dis- 
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covered the fountain built in 333 B:c., and, on the right bank of the ravine, 
foundations of buildings probably for the use of pilgrims. At Sunium 
(pp. 85-86) B. Stars found in a cleft in the rock at the east of the temple, 
two colossal archaic “ Apollos,” and the bases and feet of two more. The 
best preserved figure, measuring with the base 3.25 m. high, has been placed 
in the Museum at Athens. At Naxos (pp. 86-90) K. SrepHanos has ex- 
cavated more tombs of the pre-Mycenaean period, and gives a careful table 
of the objects found in each. At Epidaurus (pp. 90-119; 4 pls.; 19 figs.) 
P. Kavvapias has continued the erection in the Museum of portions of the 
architecture of various buildings. Reconstruction showed that the three 
Nikes occupied the corners of the roof of the temple of Artemis, and the 
northeast corner of the entablature has been set up in the Museum. In the 
Hieron the foundations of the temples of Themis, about 85 m. north, and 
of Aphrodite, about 600 m. southeast of the temple of Asclepius, have been 
identified. These temples are the same size, and differ little from that of 
Artemis. All three seem to have been built at about the same time. 
The foundations of a small building have been found uear the temple of 
Artemis; it may be the "Exidérevov mentioned in an inscription. At Lyco- 
sura (pp. 120-123), K. Kourounioris reports that a new museum has been 
built, and preparations made for piecing together the fragments of the 
statues by Damophon. The Megaron has been further cleared, and found 
to contain the altar. The whole structure resembles the great altar of 
Pergamon, and is unique in Greece. In Thessaly (pp. 123-130) A. S. Ar- 
VANITOPOULLOS has worked at several points. On the Pagasaean Gulf he 
found the foundations of the temple of Apollo Coropaeus, with archi- 
tectural remains of painted terra-cottas, and a mass of black-figured pottery 
of the sixth century. Near Cape Sepias, at the chapel of the Theotokos, 
have been found remains of a Doric temple of the fifth century, and votive 
sculptures. Near Larissa, a chamber tomb of the fourth century, with a 
barrel vault of fine stone, proved to have been plundered. G. SorerRtapis 
excavated in western Locris, Aetolia, and Phocis (pp. 130-145). In 
Locris the necropolis of Oeneon was partly excavated with small results, 
and the temple of Nemean Zeus sought. In Aetolia details in the history 
of the temple at Thermon were investigated. In Phocis neolithic graves 
were excavated near Elatea, including a pre-Mycenaean tomb, which con- 
tained gold ornaments resembling those found in the second city at Troy. 
At Corinth (pp. 145-166; map), A. N. Skras has excavated at several 
points, finding the two roads mentioned by Pausanias as leading to the 
Agora, determining the position of the western long wall, and showing, in 
his opinion, that the ancient Agora lay to the east of the American excava- 
tions. Near Chalcis (pp. 167-168; 3 pls.) G. A. PAPAVAsILEIOU has ex- 
cavated late Mycenaean and Cycladic tombs. The latter have a short 
dromos leading to a chamber covered with slabs. At Mistra (pp. 169-177 
A. ADAMANTINOU has been repairing the Byzantine churches. At Bassae 
the walls of the temple have been partially rebuilt with the old material 
and the half columns in the interior reérected. At Corfu a museum has 
been built near the tomb of Menecrates. 

AEDEPSUS (EUBOEA).— A Roman Bath. —In "Ed. ‘Ap y. 1907, 
pp. 1-10 (3 pls.; 3 figs.), G. A. PAPAVASILEIOU reports on the excavation 
at Aedepsus (Euboea) of a small and simple bath of circular form, supplied 
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with water from the hot mineral springs on the hill above. Among the 
finds were a statue of Antinous as Dionysus, a statue of Julia Domna (?), 
and a head of Caracalla (?). 

ATHENS. —New Inscriptions. —In American Journal of Philology, 
XXVIII, 1907, pp. 424-433, D. M. Roginson publishes eleven inscriptions 
from copies made in Athens in July, 1907. A bronze mirror, said to come 
from Tegea, bore the word Acvarts, retrograde. It may be a dedication 
to Artemis Limnatis (Paus. VIII, 53, 11). No. 3 is the inscription relating 
to the erection of tripods (4./.A. XI, p. 222) probably at Cynosarges. 
This copy, made from the stone itself, corrects the original publication in 
many particulars. No. 4 is a mortgage stone of the éwi Avoa type, record- 
ing the unusual number of five mortgages. No. 11 is a dedication to Ascle- 
pius from the Piraeus. 

CHALCIS. —Terra-cotta Objects found in Recent Excavations. — 
In ’Apy. 1907, pp. 65-90 (pl.; 17 figs.), A. publishes 
the terra-cottas from the excavations of G. Papavasileiou (cf. [Ipaxrixa, 1900, 
1901, 1902), consisting of numerous figurines, including two jointed dolls 
and a fine female acrobat, and, most interesting of all, a moulded “* Mega- 
rian ” or “Samian ” skyphos, belonging to the class of Robert’s Homerische 
Becher. The outside of the bow] is covered by a relief representing a fight 
near two ships, but neither the scene nor the individual figures can be iden- 
tified with any passage from the Homeric or Cyclic Poems. 

CRETE. —lItalian Excavations in 1907. — The Italian expedition to 
Crete excavated at Phaestos from May 20 to June 26, 1907. More founda- 
tion walls from the early palace were discovered, and deep digging showed 
the existence of walls of small stone laid in clay, which seem to belong to a 
still earlier building. In the later palace the “ peristyle” at the north was 
cleared, and found to be surrounded by twelve columns, four on each side 
(counting corner columns twice). It seems a prototype of the classical 
peristyle. A ramp was also found, connecting with a staircase, which solved 
the question of communication between the public rooms of the upper 
story and the private rooms on the ground floor. 

At Prinia, between July 15 and August 5, work was continued on the 
rocky IlaréAa. In the Hellenistic fortress many weapons were found, includ- 
ing a bullet inscribed Top[ruviwv], a relic of strife between Gortyna and 
Prinia. Numerous early house walls were cleared, which, from the vases with 
reliefs and other objects, evidently belonged to the archaic Greek period. 
More important was the discovery of an early Greek temple, where were found 
numerous fragments of poros sculpture, including a frieze with riders in 
relief, and remains of at least three statues, representing seated figures. One 
throne rested on a base decorated with reliefs, and the robe of a goddess 
was similarly adorned. The statues resemble those from Branchidae, and 
the reliefs in stone and on the vases raise interesting problems of the rela- 
tion to the Graeco-Oriental art of Asia Minor and the Etruscan tombs. 
(L. Pernier, Boll. Arte, 1907, viii, pp. 26-30; 2 pls.; 4 figs.) 

CRETE. — CNOSSUS. — Excavations in 1907. —The campaign of 1907 
at Cnossus has led to surprising results. On the road to the Royal tomb, 
two rock-cut beehive tombs, of about 800 B.c., have been found, containing 
iron swords and cinerary urns. The objects found show a variety of deco- 
rations, indicating the survival of Minoan traditions. The vases have new 
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and elaborate geometric designs ; on one are represented cult images of a 
goddess and a warrior god on low bases. At the palace beneath the pave- 
ment of the west court has been found a large, circular area, filled with 
pottery and débris from the first period of the later palace (Middle Minoan 
III). The art shows a naturalism never again attained in the ancient world. 
As there are many models of marine objects, this pit may have been an 
aquarium. In the central court weathering has brought out marks on the 
pavement indicating the existence of a shrine with an elevated centre and 
wings such as is shown on frescoes from this part of the palace. Near the 
clay ramp stone bastions have been found, which once supported a staircase 
to the upper stories. The supposed outer wall ou the south of the palace 
has proved to belong to a corridor, and at the southwest it is now clear that 
there remains a wholly unsuspected quarter of the palace. The plan of the 
southern entrance, with a porter’s lodge and remains of an old roadway run- 
ning to a téte de punt by the stream below, has been found. Under the 


Figure 7.— TERRACE OF THE Lions. DELOs. 


porch of the southern entrance the cupola of a rock chamber, probably an 
early tomb, was found, which widened in the descent. It contained sherds 
belonging to Middle Minoan I, the period of the earliest palace, but the 
bottom had not been reached at 25 m., when work for the season stopped. 
(A. J. Evans, London Times, July 15, 1907.) The Cretan Exploration 
Fund has issued an earnest appeal for funds to continue this work, the ex- 
penses of which have been borne for two years by Dr. Evaus. 

CRETE. — PALAIKASTRO.— Conclusion of the Excavations. — 
In B.S.A. XII, pp. 1-8 (5 figs.), R. M. Dawkins gives a brief account of 
the excavations at Palaikastro in 1906 (A.J. A. XI, p. 349). On the lower 
slopes of Petsofaé a cave was found, containing three larnakes with bones, 
and in the earth a great mass of bones and pottery, a pair of bronze earrings, 
bronze mirrors, and stone bowls. The pottery seemed intermediate between 
Late Minoan II andIII. It seems that these burials belong very early in 
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Late Minoan ITT, and that the site was not abandoned after the destruction of 
the town at the close of Late Minvan II. As an inscribed libation-table was 
earlier found at this cave, it seems that the linear script was used in the 
period following the fall of the palace at Cnossus. 

CRETE. — PRAESUS. — Hellenic Tombs. —In B.S.A. XII, pp. 63- 
70 (4 figs.), F. H. MArsuatt publishes the contents of Hellenic tombs, ex- 
cavated at Praesus in 1901. The contents of twenty-two tombs are brietly 
catalogued, and the more important objects discussed. In one tomb a skull 
was found with silver-gilt roundels on the forehead and silver earrings at 
the sides. Most of the gold and silver ornaments are characterized by the 
free use of granulation, by certain Oriental aflinities, and by the paleness of 
the gold. Such ornaments have been found in Lydia and Etruria, as well 
as on several islands. Their date seems to be at the end of the seventh and 
beginning of the sixth century B.c., and it is probable that they originated 
in Lydia, where the pale gold is found. 

DELOS.— The Excavations of 1906.— The complete report of M. 
Ho_LeaAvux on the excavations at Delos in 1906 is published in C. R. Acad. 
Inse. 1907, pp. 335-3871 (14 figs.).. The following summary is merely sup- 
plementary to that already published in A.J.A. XI, p. 353. The Mycenaean 

grave was an ossuary, and seems to 


have survived the Athenian xaOap- 
ows of 426 B.c. only because it was 
a sacred spot, perhaps one of the 
famous tombs of the Hyperborean 


Maidens. Soundings in the temenos 
disclosed everywhere early pottery 
extending to the Mycenaean age. 
Near the Agora of the Italians a 
Doric temple of Macedonian times, 
and the so-called Monument of 
Granite have been cleared. The 
latter encloses a large court sur- 
rounded by sixteen rooms, appar- 
ently shops. An upper story con- 
tained finely decorated rooms. The 
terrace of the lions (Fig. 7) extends 
along the western bank of the Sacred 
Lake. Originally there were prob- 
ably eight lions, of which five were 
found in situ. The cireular monu- 
ment stood on the site of an ancient 
cult, and bore the inscription Tpiro- 
matwp | Ilvppaxidav | A. € . Tw, 
indicating an archagetes of the 
Athenian family of the Ivppaxédar. 
Ficure 8.—Sratve or Artemis. Devos. A geological examination has fixed 
the ancient shore line, which dif- 
fered much from that of to-day. Among the statues are an archaic Apollo, 
a statue of an Athenian Cleopatra (ca. 140 B.c.), and a statue of Artemis 
slaying a deer (Fig. 8). 
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A Hypostyle Hali.—In C. R. Acad. Inse. 1907, pp. 615-621 (2 figs.), 
G. Leroux reports the discovery, outside the temenos, of the largest hall 
(56.30 m. x 34.50 m.) yet found on Delos. On three sides it is surrounded 
by a wall, but on the fourth, facing the Agora of Theophrastus, is a row of 
Doric columns. Within are five rows of nine columns. The three inner 
rows are Ionic, but around the hall runs a row of Doric columns, lower than 
the Ionic, but the same height as the columns of the front. The building, 
therefore, had a high centre, surrounded by a lower aisle. The place of 
the central column was occupied by an hypaethrum. The building (dated 
ca. 125 p.c.) seems a prectirsor of the Roman basilica derived from the 
hypostyle halls of Egypt. 

LEUCAS.— Progress of the Excavations.—The chief results of 
Dérpfeld’s excavations on Leucas in 1907 are briefly reported in W. kl. Phil. 
1907, cols. 1073-1075 by P. Gorsster. In the plain of Nidri the presence 
of an extensive ancient settlement was confirmed and everywhere the 
monochrome pottery, called by Dérpfeld Achaean, was found in the pre- 
classical levels. A burial place contained bodies lying on the left side with 
the knees drawn up, with vases, bronzes, and other objects, including a 
spear head of peculiar form resembling one from Sesklo. The monochrome 
vases also were like those from Thessaly, and similar objects were found in 
the fourth grave at Mycenae. The foundations of a large building were 
found, but as they were covered with water their complete exploration has 
been deferred. On Mt. Amali a village was found with oval and square 
houses and, corresponding to them, two groups of pottery and of graves. 
A more complete report has been published by W. Dirrereip: Vierter Brief 
tiber Leukas-Ithaka: Die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen von 1907. Athens, 
January, 1908. 26 pp.; 3 maps; 4 figs. 8vo. The excavations at Leucas, 
Pylos, and Olympia (A.J.A. XI, p. 354) as seen in the summer of 1907, 
are described by A. S. Cootry in the Boston Transcript, October 16, 1907. 

MEGARA.— Two Watch Towers. — Two towers on the southern side 
of the pass over which runs the road from Megara to Thebes, command- 
ing views of Pagae and the Megarian plain, are described in B.S.A. XII, 
pp. 104-108 (4 figs.), by H. J. W. Trttyarp. One tower is square, and 
about 33 feet high. It is good Greek work of about the fourth century B.c. 
The other is round, and about 50 feet high. While originally Greek, it 
seems to have been extensively repaired during the Middle Ages. The 
towers seem to have been built by the Megarians as watch-towers against 
the north, and as a base for an army defending the pass. 

MYCALESSUS. — Excavations in the Necropolis. — At a meeting 
of the Hellenic Society, November 12, 1907, R. M. Burrows described his ex- 
cavations at Rhitsona, the site of Mycalessus in Boeotia. The necropolis has 
yielded fine specimens of pottery and interesting figurines. The chief 
result seems to be the proof that Boeotian geometric pottery was in use in 
the second half of the sixth century B.c., as it is found with black-figured 
ware. It is lacking in a grave that contained geometric fibulae and Proto- 
Corinthian vases, but is found with Corinthian vases in some graves. 
(Athen. Nov. 23, 1907.) 

PHOCIS. — Excavations at the ‘OSs. — In excavations at the 
Sor} ‘Odds in Phocis G. Sorrr1apis has found the course of the old road to 
Delphi, with many remains of supporting walls, and on the hillock occupied 
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by the modern monument to Megos, remains of dwellings, vases, and imple- 
ments from neolithic times. (W. ki. Phil. 1907, cols. 1301-1302, from 
Voss. Ztg.) 

SCHIMATARI AND DILISI.— Excavations. —In B.S.A. XII, pp. 
93-100 (3 figs.), A. C. B. Brown describes excavations undertaken near 
Schimatari and at Dilisi in Boeotia in a search for Delium and the temple 
of Apollo (A.J/.A. XI, p. 225). So far as these objects were concerned, tle 
results were wholly negative. On the hill of H. Elias were found the 
foundations of a Mycenaean house with many potsherds, and near by two 
rock-cut tombs. At Dilisi many trial diggings were made, but no remains 
of importance were found. 

SPARTA. — Excavations of the British School. — The detailed 
report of the first campaign of the British School at Sparta is published 

in B.S.A. XII, pp. 277-479 (6 
pls.; 47 figs.). As the discov- 
eries have been reported in 
A.J.A. XI, pp. 95-96, little but 
the table of contents is given 
here. § 1, R. C. Bosanquet, 
The Season’s Work (pp. 277- 
283). § 2, A. J. B. Wace, The 
City Wall (pp. 284-288). § 3, 
A. J. B. Wacr, The Heroon 
(pp. 288-294). In this small 
shrine on the Eurotas were 
found pottery, terra-cotta reliefs, 
and part of a large pithos deco- 
rated with moulded reliefs (Fig. 
9). §4,G. Dickrins, The Great 


Altar near the Eurotas (pp. 295- 
(te ; 302). This was composed of a 


wall of squared blocks enclos- 
ing a space filled with unhewn 
stones. § 5, R. C. Bosanquet, 
The Sanctuary of Artemis Or- 
thia (pp. 303-317; Fig. 10). § 6, R. M. Dawkrtns, Remains of the 
Archaic Greek Period (pp. 318-330). Noteworthy are the lead figurines 
of various types, numbering at least 10,000, and the terra-cotta masks, 
some of which are votive, while others may well have been worn in some 
ritual drama (Fig. 11). § 7, R. C. Bosanquet, The Cult of Orthia as 
illustrated by the Finds (pp. 331-343). The scourging of boys seems 
late. The terra-cotta masks suggest that there was a good deal of rustic 
merriment in the cult. § 8, A. J. B. Wace, The Stamped Tiles (pp. 
344-350). § 9, H. J. W. Trttyarp Inscriptions from the Artemisium 
(pp. 351-393). Forty-eight texts, chiefly dedications by boy victors, are 
published. There were three contests; the ~@a and xeAja were musical, 
the xa6@npardpov seems to have been a rough game, not an actual bull-fight. 
The victor dedicated a sickle blade. § 10, G. Dickins, The Theatre (pp. 
394-406). Trial trenches determined the general dimensions. § 11, A. J. 
B. Wace, The Roman Baths (pp. 407-414). The large’ brick ruins called 


Figure 9.— Pitnos rrom Sparta. 
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“ Arapissa”’ seem to have been Roman baths of the second century a.p., 
but the plan is irregular. § 12, R. Traquarr, The Roman Stoa and the 
Later Fortifications (pp. 415-430). The Stoa has three rooms with good 
cross-groined vaults. The fortifications of the Acropolis date from the 
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Figure 10.—'Tue Artemisium. Sparta. 

third century A.D., but were altered and strengthened in succeeding cen- 
turies until perhaps 700-800 a.p. § 13, G. Dickrys, Topographical Conclu- 
sions (pp. 431-439). The following points have been fixed; the Acropolis, 
the Agora, Pausanias’ route westward to the Theatre, and eastward to the 
gates and the Limnaeum, the city wall from the Artemisium to the old 
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bridge, traces of the north road from Sparta toward Tegea and Argos. 
§ 14, H. J. W. Tittyarp, Inscriptions from the Altar, the Acropolis and 
other Sites (pp. 440-479). In all 
41 texts are published, including a 
Spartan decree conferring the prox- 
eny on acertain Carneades of Cvrene, 
a law relating to the Leonidea, a law 
regulating an athletic contest and 
the preliminary training, and many 
honorary inscriptions. Several in- 
scriptions copied by Fourmount have 
been found. It seems likely that he 
buried some to preserve them. 

The results of the excavations in 
1907 (A.J.A. XI, p. 354, and supra, 
p- 94) were reported by R. M. 
Dawkins at the meeting of the 
British Association (London Times, 
Aug. 7, 1907) and at the meeting 
of the subscribers to the British 
School at Athens (Nation, Nov. 21, 
1907). 

NOTES FROM THE SPO- 
RADES. — In B.S.A. XII, pp. 151- 
174 (18 figs.), R. M. Dawkrns and 
A. J. B. Wace publish notes on As- 
typalaea, Telos, Nisyros, and Leros, 
gathered during the summer of 1906. 
At Astypalaea there are few ancient 
remains, as the mediaeval castle of 
the Quirini occupies the acropolis and the modern Chora the site of the 
ancient city. At the harbor of Vathy is an ancient square tower with an 
adjoining court. At Telos the ancient walls of the acropolis and of the 
lower city can be traced near Megalachorid, and there is an Hellenic fort 
near Mikrochorié. ‘The island is comparatively rich in mediaeval castles. 
On Nisyros the Greek walls of the old capital at Mandraki are easily trace- 
able, and one gate is almost perfect. At three points the steps leading to 
the top of the wall are preserved. The island is voleanic, and there is an 
active solfatara near Nikid. On Leros only a square tower at Parthéni and 
the remains of a small fort at Xerékambo are described. 

TEGEA. — Inscriptions. — In "Ed. ’Apyx. 1907, pp. 105-122, A. S. Ar- 
VANITOPOULLOS publishes several new inscriptions found at Tegea (cf. 
"E@. *Apy. 1906, pp. 23 ff.), with notes and corrections on others previously 
published by himself and others. 

THESSALY. — Discoveries in 1907. — The following discoveries have 
been made in Thessaly by A. S. ARVANITOPOULLOs. In the lower city of 
Phthiotic Thebes many house-walls have been found and fragments of 
reliefs decorated with Homeric scenes. On the acropolis are the remains 
of a large archaic building. The lower strata have yielded obsidian arrow 
heads, vase fragments, and a bronze clasp of the geometric period. (W. ki. 


Figure 11.— Mask rrom ARTEMISIUM. 
SPARTA. 
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Phil. 1907, cols. 989-990.) At Pagasae outside the ancient wall are the 
ruins of a bastion, apparently erected in great haste in the second century 
A.D. The builders used monuments from the neighboring graves for the 
inner and outer walls, and filled the space between with a mass of stelae, 
many of which were painted. Several are well-preserved, and furnish 
examples of Greek painting from about 350 B.c. to the Christian era. At 
Volo a marble grave monument has been found with well-preserved paint- 
ings and ten inscriptions. (W. kl. Phil. 1907, cols. 1300-1301, from 
Voss. Zig.) 
ITALY 


RECENT RESEARCH IN ITALY. —In Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 115- 
125, G. KOrtTeE reports, often with a brief discussion, the chief results of 
archaeological research in Italy during 1906. These results have all been 
already noticed in this JouRNAL. 

In London Times, December 27, 1907, T. Asusy publishes a review of 
the discoveries of the year in Italy. For the most part these discoveries are 
reported in this JouRNAL from other sources. Mau’s view that the inscrip- 
tion on Trajan’s column (4.J.A. XI, p. 474) refers to the removal of the 
Servian agger is rejected on the ground that it is doubtful if the wall ran 
where this theory requires. Hiilsen’s explanation that the reference is to 
the maximum height of the removed portion of the Quirinal seems more 
probable. A law passed last July has established a fund of five million 
lire, of which four-fifths is to be invested in Italian consols, for the pur- 
chase of objects of historical, archaeological, or artistic interest. The text 
of the law is published in Boll. Arte, 1907, x, pp. 15-16. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES AND FINE ARTS. — 
In Boll. Arte, 1907, ix, pp. 29-35, is published the full text of an act reor- 
ganizing the administration of the Department of Antiquities and Fine 
Arts. It provides for a Superior Council under the Minister of Public 
Instruction, and regulates the appointment and duties of all officials. For 
appointment and promotion examinations and other tests of fitness are 
required. 

ARQUA-PETRARCA. — Prehistoric Settlement. — G. GHIRARDINI 
publishes in Not. Scav. IV, 1907, pp. 105-108, a preliminary account of exca- 
vations carried on in the prehistoric settlement by the Lago della Costa, near 
Arqua-Petrarea. The village was constructed partly on dry land on the edge 
of the lake, partly on wood and broken rock piled out into the lake. The 
inhabitants were somewhat advanced in civilization, produced pottery varied 
in shape, and with decorations in scratches and relief, worked bone and 
horn, and surely knew something of bronze, of which, however, only one 
piece was found. 

BOLOGNA. — The French Excavations.— In Mel. Arch. Hist. XXVII, 
1907, pp. 325-462 (plan; 62 figs.), A. GRENIER describes in great detail the 
excavations which he conducted for the French School in Rome at Bologna. 
His work continued from May 20 to October 4, with the exception of six 
weeks in July and August. The work after September 1 did not alter the 
conclusions drawn from the first campaign (A.J.A. XI, p. 97). No trace of 
a transition between the Villanova and Etruscan periods has been found, 
nor has anything been found to connect the Villanova with the Terramare 
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of the Po valley. All the evidence from the necropolis indicates that the 
Villanova people were absolutely different from the Etruscans and developed 
their own independent civilization until the Etruscan conquest, perhaps 
about the middle of the sixth century. Each trench and tomb is minutely 
described with an exact inveutory of every object found. A note (pp. 453- 
162; 7 figs.) by F. Frasseto describes three skulls from two graves. One 
belongs to Sergi’s Euro-African race and might be either Etruscan or Villa- 
novan. The other two are Euro-African and Eurasian. They were found 
in one grave, and confirm the mixed character of the Villanova population. 

CORNETO-TARQUINIA. — A Necropolis. — Excavations conducted 
on an extensive scale and at his own cost by Vincenzo Fioroni in 1904-1906 
are described minutely by L. Pernrer in Not. Scav. IV, 1907, pp. 43-82, 
227-261, 321-352 (inap; many illustrations). The burial region investi- 
gated lies to the northeast of Corneto-Tarquinia, between the river Marta 
and the provincial road that leads to Monte Romano, in the holding called 
La Civita. The very numerous graves were of primitive type, and a large 
majority of them were in untouched condition, containing rich stores of 
objects. The entire product of Fioroni’s excavations has been acquired 
for the Central Etruscan Museum at Florence, where they will serve as a 
most important basis for systematic study of the yet uncertain history of 
Italic and Etruscan peoples in the early iron age. 

ESTE. — Excavations in the Necropolis. — Excavations in the north- 
ern necropolis of Este, along the Via S. Stefano and Via Caldevigo brought 
to light a series of tombs that reveal fully the character of the most ancient 
Venetian civilization. The objects found include both bronze and iron. 
The whole work is minutely described by A. ALFonst in Not. Scav. 1V, 
1907, pp. 153-183 (plans; numerous cuts). 

FRAGAGNANO. — Hoard of Republican Denarii.— A hoard of 86 
republican denarii, acquired October 2, 1904, from a peasant’s find at Fraga- 
gnano (Apulia) is now described for the first time by Q. QuAGLIATI in Not. 
Scav. IV, 1907, pp. 95-101. The pieces were found in a small pot of earthen- 
ware, and were all more or less worn. Three were anonymous; the re- 
maining 83 represented 55 different magistrates of 47 families. They cover 
the period (according to Babelon’s chronology) from 268-74 B.c. 

GROSSETO. — Archaic Tomb. — A. Pasqui reports a carefully orien- 
tated tomb a fossa discovered on the southern confines of the ancient necropo- 
lis of Rusellae. At a metre’s distance from the foot (eastward) was a pit 
containing votive objects, most important among which was a paalstab of 
bronze, differing in some details from those previously discovered. (Not. 
Sear. 1V, 1907, pp. 315-319; fig.) The objects discovered have been sent 
to the Archaeological Museum at Florence. 

MARINO. — Discovery of a Statue.—In the contrada Campofatiore, 
near Marino, was found, in May, 1906, a headless and armless statue of 
Carrara marble, representing a young man with the greater part of the body 
nude, a himation, that was draped over the left arm, covering the lower part 
of the body and the legs. Further excavations disclosed remains of a villa, 
apparently dating from the latter half of the first century a.p. (P. Seccra 
Cortes, Not. Scav. IV, 1907, pp. 214-220; map; 3 figs.) 

ORDONA (HERDONIA).— Daunian Graves of Historic Times. — 
Q. QuAGLIATI reports the investigation of graves in the necropolis of Her- 
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donia, which extended in a circuit of about 3 km. around the ancient city. 
The graves explored date from the sixth or fifth century B.c., and are inter- 
esting as showing the persistence here in historical times of the custom of 
burial in a bent position. (Not. Scav. 1V, 1907, pp. 28-38, 6 cuts.) 

OSTIA.— Recent Excavations.—In the Piccolo Mercato have been 
found a few coins of the second and third centuries A.p., some lamps, 
weights, fragments of glass, and other small objects (Not. Scav. IV, 1907, 
pp. 17-19). In the Via della Fontana was found a mutilated inscription 
commemorating the gift of a silver image to a collegium traiectus .. . celi, 
and a distribution thereupon of a sportula of two denarii to each person 
(ibid. pp. 122-123). Certain adjacent rooms have also been excavated 
(ibid. pp. 212-214; plan; 2 cuts). 

PAESTUM. — Excavations. — Excavations conducted at Paestum by 
Vittorio Spinazzola have laid bare the perfectly paved streets of Posidonia 
two metres below the level of the temples. A monumental stairway which 
served as an approach to the so-called Basilica has been uncovered, frag- 
ments of the terra-cotta decorations, and (near the site of the altar) many 
pre-Hellenic objects have been found. An archaic inscription with the name 
of Poseidon proves that the so-called Basilica was a temple of Poseidon. 
(S. R. R. Arch. X, 1907, p. 167. See also W. kl. Phil. 1907, col. 1429, from 
Voss. Ztg. ; Nation, Nov. 14, 1907.) 

PALESTRINA.— New Excavations.— The Archaeological Society 
of Praeneste has undertaken new excavations for scientific purposes, and to 
establish a local museum. Trenches run near the Strada di Loreto disclosed 
burials for the most part in monolithic coffins of peperino with lids of 
tufa, sometimes in gable-form. Many of the graves had been robbed in 
ancient times. A very considerable number contained each one piece of 
aes rude. The contents of each grave are accurately described by D. 
Vaeuiert in Not. Scav. IV, 1907, pp. 19-27, 138-144. Excavations in the 
Piazza Savoia yielded interesting foundations, tunnels, and an underground 
room, together with fragments of statuary, architectural members, and 
inscriptions (ibid. pp. 132-138; plan and cuts). Further digging shows 
that the present Piazza Savoia (Regina Margherita) does not correspond 
precisely with the ancient (supposed) Forum. On one side this area was 
occupied by a structure of unknown purpose, on the other by a great flight 
of steps. It seems probable that the main edifice was one marked by cer- 
tain columns, discovered in the course of these excavations, but it was 
masked to some degree by later structures, and could hardly be the Temple 
of Fortune (as Marucchi argues), which must rather be that building over 
whose ruins the cathedral now stands. Hiilsen thinks the building of the 
columns was a library. In the excavations were found many fragments of 
statuary, probably destined for a lime-kiln near by (ibid. pp. 288-304; plan; 
numerous cuts). 

RAVENNA. — Recent Discoveries. — The ancient walls have been 
breached in several places, including the site of the ancient Porta Aurea, 
removed in 1582. This work has brought to light remains of two flanking 
towers and of pillars which carried the two arches of the gate, as well as 
architectural fragments and inscriptions. In the palace of Theodoric 
remains of walls and mosaic floors have been uncovered. (W. kl. Phil. 
1907, cols. 1132-1133, from Voss. Zig.) 
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ROME. — Excavations on the Palatine.— New excavations on the 
Palatine have been inaugurated with the purpose of investigating its 
original configuration, and the structures on it in republican times. The 
first work was undertaken at the western corner (toward the Velabrum), 
never occupied by imperial structures. The examination of the cistern 
near the House of Livia had shown that this section of the hill had been 
artificially raised about eight metres, by material drawn from the sur- 
rounding parts, forming a level for building, and a “ pomerium ” bordering 
it on the west. Outside the “acropolis,” but within this “ pomerium,” 
Inspector Count Cozza has investigated certain graves and walls, from 
which tentative conclusions are drawn: a primitive settlement was planted 
on the Cermalus, defended by a stockade, but not changing at all the 
natural configuration of the hili. A second stage of settlement (Romulean?) 
is marked by better works. Blocks of conglomerate tufa were used to level 
the higher part of the place. To this period (eighth to seventh century) 
belongs the cistern aforesaid, and doubtless encircling walls not yet found. 
The necropolis, begun as early as the ninth century, continued in use till 
the fourth century, though no remains of the fifth have yet been found. 
It would appear that in the sixth and fifth centuries, when Etruscan cities 
were most flourishing, progress in this settlement was arrested. In the 
fourth century, or soon thereafter, a stronger wall was built about the 
Cermalus, perhaps prompted by the invasion of the Gauls in 390 B.c., who 
perhaps left as traces of their encampment on the Palatine the pieces of 
rude pottery, black with smoke, that these excavations found resting on 
ashes. (D. VaGuiert, Not. Scav. 1V, 1907, pp. 185-205, 264-282, maps 
and cuts.) 

Discovery of a Statue.—In Chron. Arts, 1907, p. 298, M. Pernor 
describes the discovery, in removing an old house below the Tarpeian 
rock, of the statue (1.40 m. high) of an old woman carrying a basket full 
of herbs with a pair of chickens tied outside. The execution is scarcely 
equal to that of the well-known statue in the Capitoline Museum. There 
is no evidence that there was a portico with statues between the columns 
near this spot. 

A Relief representing Coiners.— A relief recently found in Rome 
contains a male bust between a guttus and patera. Below, between two 
columns, are a man swinging a@ hammer above an anvil and another man 
holding in one hand a die and in the other a sort of collar, apparently 
for holding the die over the anvil. The malleator and suppostor probably 
belong to an establishment the superintendent of which is represented by 
the bust. (R. Mowat, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 100-101.) 

Coins from the Excavations in 1906. — Fr. Gneccur publishes six- 
teen coins acquired by him from the excavations at Rome in 1906, chiefly 
medallions and first bronzes. A first bronze »f Hadrian is in mint-state, 
and only one example of each of two medallions (of Plautilla and Maxi- 
mus I) was known before. (R. Ital. Num. XX, 1907, pp. 167-170; pl.) 

Acquisitions of the National Museum.— The National Museum at 
Rome has recently received from the Baths of Caracalla an abraxas gem, 
with the head of Medusa on one side, and on the other a small figure 
of Hecate above the Greek vowels. The King has also presented to the 
Museum the torso of an archaic female figure, in the style of the Acropolis 
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statues. It appears to belong to the Ionic school, but it is not certain 
whether it is an original work of the fifth century B.c., or a Roman copy, 
though tne former is more probable. (G. Morerrtt, Boll. Arte, 1907, vii, 
pp- 17-19; 3 figs.) A recently acquired bronze seal with the inscription 
INSTEITER makes 
possible the correction of a now lost Christian seal published by Fabretti. 
(Not. Scav. IV, 1907, p. 94.) 

Breaches in the Aurelian Wall.—In the London Times, December 
27, 1907, is an article on the openings authorized by the Municipal Council 
in the Aurelian Wall between the Porta Pinciana and the Porta Salaria. 
The openings are to be seven in number, and four have already been cut. 
Unlike the opening made a few years ago, they are breaches, and not arches, 
which preserve the upper part of the wall. The action has aroused strong 
protests from Comm. Boni and other Italian archaeologists. The reason 
given is the need of more communication between the new quarter outside 
the walls and the inner city. In the Nation, February 6, 1908, it is stated 
that the Syndic has decided that no more openings shall be made in the 
wall, that the three arches in the Via Piemonte shall be left unchanged, 
and that an archway shall replace the breach near the Porta Pinciana. 

Minor Discoveries.— Among the minor discoveries in Rome reported 
in Not. Scav. TV, 1907, are the following: Behind the apse of SS. Quattro 
Coronati, some substructions in opus reticulatum, and stretches of sewer 
(p. 4); on the Via Plaminia, by the former Villa Massani, further sepul- 
chral inscriptions, and at the 10th kilometer (cava Del Grosso), walls and 
pavement of an ancieut villa (pp. 5 f.), and tombs (pp. 205-206; cut); in the 
Via Salaria (Corso d'Italia), near the corner of the Corso Pinciano, more 
sepulchral cippi, and in a terra-cotta coffin a coin of Probus, showing that 
some interments were made in the third century in cemeteries of the first 
century and the beginning of the second (pp. 6-12; plan) ; also other tombs 
(pp. 89 f., 116 ff., 207 ff.; cuts); on the Corso Pinciano, at the corner of 
Via Tevere, further columbaria, already robbed (pp. 12-17, plan); also part 
of a street-pavement (p. 90 f.); in Via Principe Amadeo, under the vault 
of the steps to the church of S. Eusebio, a square column of white marble 
(p. 83); in Via Guicciardini, a large bath with seven niches (p. 83); in 
Via del Quirinale (villa Colonna), a cippus of travertine recording the 
condemnation of certain private property by curatores locorum publicorum 
iudicandorum (p. 83; cf. C.I.L. VI, 1267, 31573-4); in Via di Marmorata, 
many fragments of tegulae bipedales, with stamps (pp. 84-86); on the Via 
Plaminia (Viale Tor di Quinto), a travertine basement and remains of a 
mosaic pavement (p. 86); on the Via Tasso (Villa Lancellotti), fragment 
of an inscription of M. Aurelius (p. 113); near the Corso and the Via 
Tomacelli, architectural fragments, pieces of sarcophagi, and part of an 
inscription commemorating a statue and ornamenta triumphalia (p. 114); in 
Via della Navicella, a marble arm and two busts, one of marble, the other 
of alabaster (p. 183; cut); in Piazza Termini, east of the railway station, 
remains of brick and reticulate walls, and of a mosaic pavement (p. 183) ; 
on the Via Latina, opposite the Vigna Aquari, a piece of pavement of the 
ancient Via Latina, parallel to the modern (p. 206); in Via dei Miracoli, 
a marble statue of a nude young man, lacking the right arm and the legs 
from the knees downward (p. 263; cut). 
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SAN VITTORINO (AMITERNUM).— An Important Grave.— A 
grave of the Roman period excavated at S. Vittorino (Amiternum) contained 
remains of the bronze mountings of what appears to be a sella curulis, and of 
a couch on which the corpse was laid. Certain other peculiarities lead A. 
Pasqut, who describes the discovery, to believe that the grave was closed 
with the actual doors from the house of the deceased; cf. Wiener Studien, 
XXIV, 1902, pp. 174 ff. (Not. Seav. IV, 1907, pp- 145-151.) 

SARDINIA.—GENONI AND ITTIRI.— Archaic Statuettes. — 
Two archaic bronze statuettes, one from Genoni and one from Ittiri, and both 
examples of pre-Phoenician Sardinian art, are described by A. TAMARELLI 
in Not. Scav. IV, 1907, pp. 352-359 (3 cuts). Both represent musicians, one 
blowing a horn, the other (hermaphroditic), tibiae; both are doubtless 
religious types. The latter type points. to an early Sardinian concep- 
tion, found also among other peoples, of a demonic being of bisexual char- 
acter. A list is given of nine other Sardinian statuettes of similar type. 
SICILY. — GELA.— An Archaic Greek Temple. P. Ors! reports 
the discovery of an archaic Greek temple by the hill Molino a Vento, that 
extends eastward from Terranova di Sicilia. He believes the temple to 
have been dedicated to Athena, perhaps toward the end of the seventh 
century B.c. It will be described at length in Mon. Ant. (Not. Scav. IV. 
1907, pp. 38-40; pl.) 

Discovery of Vases.— The recent excavations in Gela have yielded 
many fine Attic vases, among them a cylix with the signature Chachrylion 
and a representation of a youth standing beside his horse. A fine amphora 
is signed by Polygnotus. A number of the xadAds-names, including Aristides, 
Lycus, Chaerippus, and Diodotus, are new. (W. kl. Phil. 1907, cols. 1326, 
1429.) 

SICILY. —PALERMO.— Prehistoric Settlements. — E.Saurnas has 
discovered traces of a prehistoric settlement about 5 km. east of Palermo, on 
the road to Messina. They are in a stratum underlying a bed of travertine 
of lacustrian origin, more than a metre in thickness, itself covered in turn by 
a layer of humus. (Not. Scav. IV, 1907, pp. 101-103; map.) Jbid. pp. 307-315 
(map; 3 figs.), the same writer describes his investigation of paleolithic settle- 
ments and cemeteries on Monte Pellegrino. 

TERAMO. — Discovery of the Cardo. — Excavations along the Corso 
di Porta Reale at Teramo have revealed a piece of a Roman paved street, 
evidently part of the hitherto unknown cardo of Interamnia Praetuttiorum. 
Some pieces of channelled columns were also found. The paving is of 
Montorio sandstone. (F. Savrnt, Not. Scav. [V, 1907, pp. 3, 4.) 

VETULONIA.—An Archaic Tomb.—A tomb a /ossa, of the 
third or second century B.c., was discovered at the eastern limit of the 
necropolis of Vetulonia. The objects found in it, various dishes of bronze 
(some had perhaps been abstracted), have been deposited in the Archaeolog- 
ical Museum at Florence. (A. Pasqut, Not. Scav. IV, 1907, pp. 320-321.) 

MINOR DISCOVERIES. — Among the discoveries reported from 
various parts of Italy in Not. Scav. IV, 1907, pts. 1-6, are the following: at 
Assisi in the ancient Forum a considerable part of a long inscription cut on 
a wall, the construction of which by certain magistrates it records (A. Pasqut, 
pp. 223-227; fig.); at Castel Gandolfo, the sepulchral inscription of a 
salariarius of the leg. II. Parthicae Seuerianae (p. 130) ; at Civita Lavinia, 
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in clearing an ancient artificial pit in Borgo S. Giovanni, many architectural 
fragments, which seem from fragments of dedicatory inscriptions to have 
belonged to a neighboring temple of Hercules (D. VaGuiert, pp. 124-129); 
at Chitignano (Etruria), in the village of Taéna, a bronze bust, and a 
bronze statuette of a nude Jupiter, supposed parts of a stips uotiua (pp. 111- 
113); at Gallicano, the sepulchral inscriptions of a lictor of the third 
decuria QV|- IMP - ET - COS- ET- PR~- APPARVIT, and of cer- 
tain men with the rare praenomen Annius (p. 131) ; at Rimini, tombs of the 
Roman age (pp. 108-109); at S. Lorenzo (Pizzoli), a votive cippus, with an 
inscription to Silvanus (pp. 221-222) ; at Sevegliano, tombs (containing the 
usual small objects) indicating by their alignment a Roman road from 
Aquileia (13 km. distant) through Terzo, Cervignano, Ontagnano, Tissano, 
and Risano (pp. 41-42); at Sulmona, remains of a Roman road, probably 
Via Minucia, or Numicia, from Corfinium to Aufidena (pp. 26-27); at 
Tivoli in Le Cese di Galli of the Villa Hadriana, three rooms belonging to 
an ancient building (p. 19). 

A new Latin inscription from Terracina in honor of an unnamed prae- 
Jectus castrorum of Legio VI, Victrix, and a fragment of a cippus are published 
in Rim. Mitt. XXI, 1906, pp. 394-397 (3 figs.) by H. L. Witson. 


SPAIN 


NUMANTIA.—A Camp of Scipio.— At Numantia the largest and 
best preserved of Scipio’s camps has been excavated. The Porta Praetoria, 
facing the enemy, is built of large blocks of stone. Inside is an open space 
beyond which are long rows of huts. Each squad of five to ten men had 
two rooms. In a corner was the fireplace, and here were found many frag- 
ments of cups and pots as well as of large amphorae. Behind these bar- 
racks was a large building, apparently the praetorium. (W. kl. Phil. 1907, 
cols. 1133-1134, from Voss. Z1q.) 

SANTA MARIA DE HUERTA. — Recent Excavations. — The Mar- 
quis de Cerraldo has conducted excavations near his castle at S. Maria de 
Huerta (province Saria). Of two Iberian forts or “Castros,” one has 
yielded prehistoric remains, the other “ Numantian” pottery. The walls 
of one tower are built of unusually large stones. An Ibero-Roman city, per- 
haps Arcobriga, occupies an important strategic position, surrounded on 
three sides by deep valleys. The city was surrounded by a wall, and divided 
into four quarters by three parallel walls. The highest quarter formed the 
Acropolis. The work on the site has only begun. (W. kl. Phil. 1907, cols. 
1430-1431, from Kélnische Ztg.) 


FRANCE 


DISCOVERIES IN 1906.—In Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 175-178, E. 
Micon reviews the more important archaeological discoveries during 1906. 
At Alesia, in addition to the discoveries already reported in this JouRNAL, he 
mentions a bronze weight in the form of a fine bust of Silenus. A new 
periodical, Pro Alesia, is devoted to the history and excavation of this site. 
At Périgueux, a part of the city wall of the fifth century a.p. has been 
discovered. It was built of remains of ancient monuments, among them a 
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curious altar of Cybele commemorating the dedication of a taurobolium by a 


sacerd (os) arens(is). 

ALESIA.— Recent Discoveries. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, pp. 287- 
289, E. EspEranpiku reports the discovery at Alesia of the foundations of a 
public building and of the remains of an aqueduct. Two fragments of red 
vases are decorated on the inside with reliefs representing respectively 
Mithras killing the bull, and a dadophorus. Only two examples of Mithraic 
scenes on vases have been known hitherto; one in the Museo delle Terme 
at Rome, the other in Vienna. Jbid. pp. 625-626, the same writer reports 
the discovery of a statuette of Epona, holding a crown, a new attribute for 
this goddess. A group of a seated god and goddess is peculiar in that the 
god holds a purse, and is therefore identified with Mercury. The Gallic 
god in such groups is usually given the attributes of Mars. 

AVIGNON.—Roman Seals.— The Musée Calvet at Avignon has 
recently acquired eighteen Roman bronze seals, of which one is of doubtful 
genuineness. Like other seals from Narbonne they show a strong resem- 
blance to the bronze seals from Campania. They were used for sealing 
amphorae, stamping loaves, etc. (A. HEron pE VILLEFOssE, B. Soc. Ant. 
Fr. 1907, pp. 168-170.) 

CASSBUIL.— A Fragment of a Frieze.—In R. Et. Anc. IX, 1907, 
pp- 267-268 (fig.), J. A. Bruraixs publishes a fragment of a frieze, carved 
with foliage of a somewhat unusual pattern, now in the sacristy of Casseuil. 
It is possible that the “palace of Charlemagne” described by Aimoin in 
this neighborhood was a Roman villa enlarged and fortified. 

GARD.— Foundations near Dolmens. —In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, pp. 
425-432 (2 plans), Dr. Caprran and U. Dumas describe certain low, broad 
walls noticed by them around dolmens and tumuli in the Département du 
Gard. ‘The walls are constructed of blocks of stone laid with considerable 
regularity, and enclose spaces of very varied shapes, and very different 
relations to the dolmens. Plans are given of the structures at Tharaux and 
Cougoussac. Similar walls have been observed in Brittany and elsewhere, 
but only near dolmens. The nature of the buildings is still uncertain. 

HARNES. — A Gallo-Roman Necropolis. —In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, 
pp. 135-138, Count A. pr Lorsne describes the discovery of a cemetery of 
the fourth century A.p. at Harnes (Pas-de-Calais). Pottery, a few metal 
ornaments, bronze coins of Constantine and his successors, and a very fresh 
denarius of Julian were among the objects found. 

IZERNORE.— Roman Bronzes.—In R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 333-336 
(5 figs.), E. CHAnet publishes five Roman bronzes (two ornaments, a 
fibula, a knife, and a handle of a key), found at Izernore. 

LA TOUR-DU-PIN.—A Statuette of Mars Ultor.—JIn building a 
railway near La Tour-du-Pin (Isére) several small bronzes were found, 
which are described in B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 117-124 (2 figs.), by A. 
HEron ve VILLEFOssE. The most interesting piece is a statuette of Mars 
Ultor, which closely resembles a statuette at Beaune. Both are of the type 
represented on the relief from Carthage (R. Arch. 1899, i, p. 37), with the 
left hand on the shield, and a mantle or scarf crossing the back and falling 
over the arms. Ten examples of this type, which seems derived from the 
statue in the temple built by Augustus in 2 B.c. are cited. 

MONTLAURES.— An Ancient City. — Remarkable discoveries have 
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been made by H. Rouzaud at Montlaurés near Narbonne. He has found 
pottery, lamps, coins, gems, and other objects showing that the site was 
occupied by an important settlement, which may be the Helyce palus of 
Avienus. The necropolis has yielded Iberian pottery and also Greek and 
Italian vases dating from the sixth to the second century, but little of the 
Roman period. (E. Portier, A. Héron pe Vitterosse, C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1907, pp. 260-261.) 

PARIS. — Acquisitions of the Louvre.— The report on the acquisi- 
tions of the department of Greek and Roman Antiquities of the Louvre in 
1906 (A.J.A. XI, p. 364) is reprinted in Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 371-377. 

POMMIERS. — Discoveries in the Oppidum.—In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
LX, 1906, pp. 1-26 (8 figs.), O. VAUVILLE continues his description of the 
objects found in the excavations at Pommiers (A.J.A. XI, p. 107). He 
notes briefly arms, tools, and implements (1-43), adornments and small 
objects (44-131), fibulae, thirteen varieties of which are illustrated, remains 
of the dwellings of the metal-workers, who seem to have been numerous, 
and the pottery found in these dwellings. None of the pottery is painted 
or decorated with reliefs, for the town was abandoned at the Roman con- 
quest. It is noteworthy that this pottery is quite different from that found 
in Gallic graves of the “époque marnienne,” but the explanation of this 
difference is not yet clear. 

RHEIMS.— A Magical Tablet. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 215-220 
(fig.), A. Hf&ron pe VILLEFOssE publishes a thin plate of silver bearing 
Greek characters and magical signs. It was found at Rheims rolled to- 
gether in a child’s grave, which evidently belonged to the latter part of the 
third century a.p. Other similar tablets, usually of lead, have been found 
in France. They seem to have been placed in small boxes and suspended 
from the neck of the deceased for protection. 

Latin Inscriptions. —In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 225-229, L. Demar- 
son publishes with brief notes seven inscriptions recently found at Rheims. 
Five are fragmentary, and two, engraved on bronze rings, are enigmatical 
and possibly Celtic. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


DISCOVERIES IN BELGIUM IN 1906.—The year 1906 was 
marked by the activity of the local archaeological societies, and many dis- 
coveries are reported. Near Namur at Bouselinne remains of a large estab- 
lishment including workshops, baths, hypocausts, and many rooms have been 
excavated and careful plans made. In the neighborhood of Tongres the 
Belgo-Roman cemetery has been further excavated and many vases, as well 
as bronzes and terra-cottas, have been found. In general these are incinera- 
tion graves of the late empire, but there are traces below them of inhuma- 
tion burials. In the neighborhood of Liége other cemeteries have been 
explored, and the results of excavations at Vervoz in 1905 published. This 
publication includes two very rich tombs of the Roman period. In Hainaut 
a potter’s oven has been found for the first time in Belgium. Near Martel- 
ange in Belgo-Roman foundations have been found 23 well-preserved 
figurines. In Luxemburg a cemetery has yielded many vases and other 
objects, including a vase of red glaze with reliefs representing skeletons and 
players on bagpipes. (L. Renarp-Grevuson, Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 179-185.) 
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THE HAGUE.—The Six Collection of Greek Coins. —In R. Belge 
Num. 1907, pp. 405-420 (pl.), pe DompreRRE DE CHAUFEPIE concludes his 
account of the coins in the Six collection (4./J.A. XI, p. 365) by describing 
48 coins from Asia Minor, and 39 from Cyprus. On the plate are 22 
reproductions. 


SWITZERLAND 


DISCOVERIES IN 1906.—In Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 186-200, 
O. ScHULTHEss reports a large number of discoveries, chiefly of Roman 
remains, in Switzerland in 1906, with references to more detailed publica- 
tions and to other literature. Only a few of the more important are here 
noted. Near Martigny a portion of the ancient Octodurum has been 
excavated. The houses were very small, and only the foundations are pre- 
served. The Roman coins were of two periods: from Augustus to Trajan, 
and from Gallienus to Valens and Valentinian. At Avenches ( Aventicum) 
foundations of two square buildings with fragments of decorative architec- 
ture have been found, and a room with a mosaic pavement uncovered in 
the building of the Camilli. Several inscriptions have also come to light 
and restorations at the theatre and the east gate are in progress. At Yver- 
don (Eburodunum) recent excavations have revealed the foundations of 
two large houses with hypocausts, ponds, and baths, and also part of the 
wall of the castrum with a large tower. The excavations at Vindonissa 
have yielded many well-preserved small objects, and determined many 
points in connection with the fortifications. 

LA TENE. — New Excavations. — Most of the excavations at La Téne 
have been conducted without due care or proper method. The Historical 
Society of Neufchatel, whose organ is a monthly journal entitled Le Rameau 
de Sapin, undertook new excavations in April and May, 1907. The excava- 
tions are conducted by M. William Wawre, Conservateur of the Archaeo- 
logical Museum at Neufchatel. Weapons, belts, Roman vases, and many 
human remains have been found. (S. R., R. Arch. X, 1907, p. 168.) 

VINDONISSA. — In the “ Kalberhiigel” at Vindonissa several well- 

Two are folding rules of 
bronze and seem almost new. They are divided very inexactly into palmi, 
pollices, and digiti, and differ 2 mm. in length. (W. kl. Phil. 1907, col. 
1102 from Anz. Schw. Alt. 1X, 1907, Heft 1.) 

MINOR DISCOVERIES. — At Aventicum a series of eight Roman 
amphorae has been found arranged to form a pipe for carrying off overflow 
from an aqueduct. At Irgenhausen (Ziirich) a Roman fort of the time of 
Valentinian I (370 a.p.) has been excavated. It seems to have been erected 
in haste on the site of a villa rustica. (W. kl. Phil. 1907, cols. 1266-1267.) 


GERMANY 


BERLIN. — Acquisitions of the Museum.—The Department of 
Egyptian Antiquities has received a limestone slab with a trial carving in 
relief of the head of a wounded lion, and an alabaster statuette of a young 
girl, both from the time of Amenophis IV. A bronze portrait statuette is 
a good example of the art of the Middle Empire. <A pair of doors with 
eight gods painted on the inside is an important work of about the first 
century A.p. (ScHArer, Ber. Kunsts. 1907, cols. 8-12; 5 figs.) A fine por- 
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trait of a king of the twelfth dynasty in black diorite has been presented 
recently. (ScHAFER, thid. cols. 75-76; fig.) The collection from Western 
Asia has received a cast of the Hittite relief from Ibriz. (Mrsserscumipt, 
ibid. cols. 12-13; fig.) The Antiquarium has been transferred to the 
upper rooms of the Old Museum, and entirely rearranged. The Greek and 
Roman antiquities recently acquired with a large collection from Southern 
Russia include fine examples of gold ornaments, glass, wooden boxes, and 
a number of the flat stucco reliefs used to ornament wooden sarcophagi. 
The vases include red-figured Attic ware with gilded reliefs, as well as 
Hellenistic and Roman vessels. There is also a good collection of local 
terra-cotta figurines. (Koster, ibid. cols. 5-8, 57-60; 7 figs.) 

BONN. — Greek Inscriptions on Gold Leaf.— In Arch. Rel. X, 1907, 
pp- 393-399 (3 figs.), M. Srepoure describes three pieces of gold leaf 
recently acquired by the University Museum in Bonn. Two are from 
Jerusalem and are inscribed @dpo(e)e olddeis | and 
Oapo(e)s | Evye\vy. The same inscriptions were on gold taenia published ibid. 
VIII, pp. 390 ff. They seem to have been placed on the body in the grave. 
The third leaf, from Rome, is inscribed | tre 6 | 
€Xénoov, and is obviously an amulet. 

MUNICH. — Acquisitions in 1906.— The Glypothek has secured the 
torso for the head of a laughing satyr in green basalt already in the Museum. 
The two parts fit exactly and form the best replica of a probably Pergamene 
work, representing a drunken satyr fallen backward on a rock, but laughing. 
Among other acquisitions and loans are a fine Attic grave relief with the 
new motive of a young hunter sitting on a rock, accompanied by his dog; a 
relief from Rhodes of the best Greek style of about 400 B.c.; an Attic 
grave relief strongly resembling the monument of Hegeso; and an Egyptian 
group of a man and wife belonging to the Old Empire. The collection of 
vases has been increased by a sarcophagus from Clazomenae, a large early 
Attic amphora, and other pieces. The Antiquarium has received many ad- 
ditions, including an early terra-cotta goddess holding a snake, and a fine 
marble statuette of a maiden in the style of Praxiteles. Among the loans 
is a bronze statuette of Poseidon with a dedicatory inscription of the fifth 
century B.c. from Euboea. (A. FuRTWANGLER, Miin. Jb. Bild. K. 1907, i, 
pp- 136-137.) 

STRASBURG. — Changes in the Museum. — In Arch. Anz. 1906, cols. 
314-325 (6 figs.), A. MicHAELts describes two successful innovations that he 
has made in the museum of casts of ancient sculpture at Strasburg. The 
first is the bringing together in one gallery of a series of representative 
works of Roman and Provincial sculpture. The second is the bronzing of 
a large number of casts, both those from extant bronze originals and others 
of which the originals are known to have been of bronze, although only 
marble copies remain. In a few pieces the effect of gold-ivory technique 
and of silver has also been successfully restored. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


DISCOVERIES IN 1906.— In Austria the excavation of the legion- 
ary camp at Carnuntum has completely cleared the refentura between the 
decumana and the via quintana. It was divided into two symmetrical 
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parts separated by the colonnaded via decumana. It seems clear that the 
entire legion was never in the camp at one time. In the neighboring town 
a new and closely settled quarter was uncovered. There is evidence that 
the camp was surrounded by a chain of watch-towers. The so-called mili- 
tary bath in the town has turned out to be a large public bath with more 
than sixty rooms, and separate baths for men and women. Several instances 
of burial within the Roman settlement were discovered. The legionary 
camp at Lauriacum was further excavated, and several groups of buildings 
were discovered. An inscription fixes the establishment of the camp in 
205 a.p. It seems to have replaced the neighboring camp at Albing, of 
which the wall and some of the buildings have been cleared. This is the 
largest (568 m. x 412 m.) camp in Austria. The study of the cemeteries 
in Istria, especially during the period of transition from the tumulus to the 
cremation graves, has raised the question whether the domed graves may 
not owe their form to the custom of burning the body in the grave, quite 
as much as to an imitation of a dwelling. 

In Hungary the Roman Castra ad Herculem in Pilismarét has been 
partially excavated with promising results. Near Aquincum a potter’s 
oven has been found with many moulds. At Dunapentele (Intercisa) the 
discoveries have shown the existence of a municipium. Many reliefs with 
mythological scenes have been found carefully executed in local stone. In 
Pannonia the coins of the emperors between Augustus and Nero are almost 
wholly lacking, evidently because the Roman rule lapsed during that time. 
(F. Léur, G. von Frnary, Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 200-222; 2 figs.) 

PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY IN 1906. — Reports on the work 
in prehistoric archaeology in the Austrian empire are published in Mitt. 
Anth. Ges. XXXVI, 1907, pp. [383]-[46], arranged by districts and describ- 
ing briefly many discoveries of graves or single objects from the neolithic 
and early bronze ages, and occasionally from later times. Near Kirchdorf, 
in Upper Austria, have been found four graves, three Roman and one 
Frankish, with remains of a bronze sword-belt. In Istria pre-Roman ceme- 
teries were excavated between Pola and Rovigno. They seem to belong 
in part to the Este type. At Pola an earthquake exposed part of the early 
necropolis, with graves of three periods. In a “kitchen-midden ” stratum 
were skeletons, but no gifts laid beside them. Near by were cremation 
burials of the Este period, and in the upper levels interments in stone 
chests of the La Téne period. At Szipenitz, in the Bukowina, many ob- 
jects of the late neolithic period have been found, including much pottery 
as well as figures of men and animals. The painting is said by R. F. 
Karnpi_ to show much resemblance to that on early Mycenaean ware. 
Similar pottery has been found in the Ukraine, Galicia, and Hungary. <A 
new and rich site has been recently excavated at Koszylowce in East 
Galicia. 

ARCHAEOLOGY IN CROATIA.—The Vjesnik of the Croatian 
Archaeological Society of Agram (Zagreb), TX, 1906-07, contains illus- 
trated articles in the Croatian language. Joser BruNnSmip continues (pp. 
81-184; 153 figs.) his catalogue of the stone monuments in the museum of 
Agram. The monuments are chiefly Latin inscriptions, which have ap- 
peared in C.I.L. Each stone is reproduced as well as described. The 
same writer describes (pp. 210-240; fig.) minutely Roman coins recently 
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discovered in Croatia and Slavonia, amounting in all to 548 numbers. V. 
HorrFiL_er describes (pp. 194-200; 4 figs.) some small Roman antiquities 
recently added to the museum in Agram, including a lead plate with an in- 
distinct relief. Gsuro Szapo describes (pp. 201-209; 3 figs.) the three 
ruined Benedictine Abbeys of St. Helena de Podborje, Bijela, and Rudin. 

ISTRIA. — Discoveries at Val Catena and Elsewhere. — Thie exca- 
vations during 1905 and 1906 at Val Catena on the island of Brioni Grande 
(A.J.A. X, p. 358) have made possible a sketch-plan, showing the union 
of the buildings around the bay into a single structure. On the south side 
of the bay the “ Terrace house” was further cleared, and a connection with 
the temple of Neptune discovered. The water-pipes in this building were 
also examined, and the position of a large garden determined. On the 
north side of the bay between a long portico and a “ palaestra” was found 
a diaeta with long projecting wings. It formed a triple portico with rooms 
behind, and was probably two stories high. It resembled the building 
shown on a fresco in the tablinum of the house of Lucretius Fronto in Pom- 
peii. At Valle Lunga an early Christian church was cleared. In the 
sepulcretum of the chief apse was found a reliquary decorated with remark- 
able carvings in ivory and silver. The scenes are partly from the life of 
Christ and partly from the Christian life. A Roman grave monument and 
small objects were also found. Topographical investigations have led to 
the discovery of a number of ancient settlements along the coast. The 
museum at Pola has acquired a number of Roman lamps as well as bronzes 
and coins. Among the lamps is one with Odysseus offering the wine to 
Polyphemus. (A. Gnirs, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, Beiblatt, cols. 43-58 ; 
7 figs.) 

PETTAU. — Situation of the Roman Camp. — The latest excavations 
at Pettau (Poetovio) indicate that the fortified Roman camp was not in 
Haidin but on the left bank of the Drau. West of Pettau have been found 
a good Matres relief, a dedication to Jupiter optimus maximus, many archi- 
tectural fragments, stamped bricks, coins, a few surgical instruments, and 
pottery of all kinds. The remains extend from the time of Trajan to that 
of the Constantines. The camp which formed the centre of Poetovio must 
be sought in the region from the Panoramaberg to the Annenhédhe. (W. 
kl. Phil. 1907, cols. 1265-1266.) 

POLA.—The Battle of Marathon on a Sarcophagus. — In Jh. Oest. 
Arch. I. X, 1907, pp. 157-168 (pl.; 5 figs.), J. ZinGERLE publishes a frag- 
ment of a sarcophagus of the end of the third century a.p., from Pola. It 
represents a battle between Greeks on land and barbarians on ships. From 
the costumes, arrangement, and other details, the author argues that it is a 
scene from the battle of Marathon, derived from Hellenistic sources which 
ultimately go back to the painting in the Stoa Poecile. Comparison with 
a relief in Brescia (Robert, Sarkophagreliefs III, 361), and with reliefs repre- 
senting the Homeric battle at the ships, shows that the sculptor had, as 
usual, contaminated his representation of the battle of Marathon with de- 
tails drawn from the designs belonging to the Homeric scene. 

SPALATO.— The Palace of Diocletian.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 
1907, Beiblatt, cols. 59-60, G. NriEMANN announces that since 1903 Austrian 
architects have been at work on a careful and detailed publication of the 
palace of Diocletian at Spalato. The object is to show the building as it is, 
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and to indieate exactly all the ancient remains which are known in the 
inner city. So far as possible, the probable original appearance of the 
building will be shown also. 

SZALACSKA.— A Celtic Foundry. — At Szalacska, near Kaposvar, 
C. de Darnay discovered in 1906 the ruins of a hut containing dies for 
coins, Celtic coins imitating the tetradrachms of Philip I], iron tools, 
ladles for molten metal, moulds of bronze, including one in the form of 
a fibula of the late La Teéne period, many other metal objects, and a 
fragment of a clay vase with decoration in relief, the whole forming an 
important addition to the knowledge of the Celtic civilization at the com- 
mencement of the first century B.c. (A. BLancuet, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, 
pp. 189-191.) 

VIENNA. — Roman Remains. — In the Judenplatz in Vienna Roman 
remains have been found at a depth of 4 m. They include large walls, 
fragments of wall-paintings, Roman tiles with rare or unknown stamps, 
coins, vases, a well-preserved statuette of Venus, and fragments of columns. 
The stamps indicate that the remains belong to the first century a.v. (W. 
kl. Phil. 1907, col. 1265.) 


RUSSIA 


DISCOVERIES IN SOUTHERN RUSSIA IN 1906.—In Arch. 
Anz. 1907, cols. 126-153 (29 figs.), B. PHarmMakowsky reports the dis- 
coveries in Southern Russia in 1906. In the Kuban district two tumuli 
yielded little, but there have been bought gold ornaments for sewing on 
garments. In Panticapaeum the excavation of the necropolis has yielded 
a lead plate with a long devotio on each side, remarkable for the number 
of deities invoked. Grave stelae with reliefs and inscriptions, wooden 
sarcophagi with carved and applied ornaments, and many smaller objects 
have been found. Among the terra-cottas is a fantastic figure with the 
head of an old man, which was mounted on four wheels and seems to have 
been a toy. Among the vases is a fine red-figured /ekane with added gilding 
and white. It bears a toilet scene. At Chersonnesus Roman Thermae 
were excavated and in the necropolis a number of cameos and other 
jewellery. On the island Berezani the Ionic settlement proved to have 
two distinct strata, separated by only a short interval. It seems to have 
been abandoned early in the fifth century B.c. The most interesting find 
is the pottery, to which “ Old Boeotian” sherds have now been added. A 
necropolis showed the same two strata of graves. In Olbia remains of 
buildings and streets were uncovered, and two strata identified, both of 
which are later than the second century a.p. Near the city wall many 
underground provision chambers were found. In the centre of the city 
two strata were found below the Roman. In the necropolis graves were 
opened, extending from the archaic to the late Roman period. Among 
the objects found were a series of curved bone tablets with reliefs repre- 
senting a seated Oriental (Parthian or Sassanide) and his followers, 
dancers, etc. More detailed reports of archaeological investigations in 
Russia are contained in the copiously illustrated reports (Comptes Rendus) 
of the Imperial Archaeological Commission, published annually in 4to at 
St. Petersburg. The text is Russian, with a brief summary in French. 
The last volume, published in 1906, deals with the discoveries of 1903. 
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The illustrations of the volumes for 1882-98 are collected in an Album, 
published in 1906. 

OLBIA. — An Interesting Lamp. — A terra-cotta lamp from Olbia 
bears in relief the unusual scene of a dog baying at the moon. Before the 
dog is a torch set in the ground, and above appears the name APTEMIC. 
Below is the bow of the goddess in exergue. (A. HERON DE VILLEFOSSE, 
B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 127-128.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


ACQUISITIONS OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM IN 1906. —A 
detailed account of the acquisitions of the British Museum in 1906, from 
the Parliamentary Report, is published in Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 377-389. 
Only a few of the more important objects are noted here. The Depart- 
ment of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities has received a bronze 
figure of Sebek wearing a disc (rare), a granite statue of the architect 
Sen-Mut, builder of the temple at Deir el-Bahari, with the queen, as 
“young Horus,” on his knee, an Egyptian porcelain draught-board found 
at Babylon, a large baked clay cone of Samsee-iluna, king of Babylon 
about 2145 B.c. with an inscription in seven columns relating to the rebuild- 
ing of the great wall of Sippar. It was a foundation deposit. The De- 
partment of Greek and Roman Antiquities has purchased the bronze 
statuette from Bergen, Norway (A.J.A. XI, p. 73), a marble sarcophagus, 
said to come from the temple of Cybele at Sardis, inscribed émi iepéws 
IlavdiAov Myrpddwpos repipavrns (apparently a new word), 
five terra-cottas from a girl’s tomb at Athens, including models of an 
érivytpov and of a A€Bys yapuxds, four small terra-cotta reliefs representing 
a boar hunt, an oenochoe with a polychrome design on black, apparently 
representing the marriage of the Basilinna to Dionysus, and.a white 
lecythus inscribed Etvopuos xadds. Among the gifts are casts of fragments 
of the frieze of the Parthenon from Athens, a series of 103 bronze statuettes, 
and other objects from Despefiaperros in Spain, pre-Roman work of about 
the sixth century, and a large number of objects, including pottery, frag- 
ments of wall-paintings, models of stone vases, etc., from Cnossus and other 
Cretan sites. The Department of British and Mediaeval Antiquities 
and Ethnography reports the acquisition of palaeolithic and neolithic 
implements, a hoard of eight gold bracelets of the bronze age, fragments 
of inscriptions and ivory carvings from a Roman villa in Greenwich Park, 
and cinerary urns, vases, and dishes from burials at Seaford, Sussex (J. 
Anth. Inst. X, p. 134). 

ACQUISITIONS OF THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM IN 1906. — 
Among the acquisitions of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford (Arch. Anz. 
1907, cols. 390-392), are the following: Egyptian Section, colored lime- 
stone reliefs from the eleventh dynasty temple at Deir el-Bahari, including 
a representation of a Syrian tributary carrying a metal vase, and a series of 
antiquities from Tell el-Yehudiyeh, illustrating the successive periods of 
Hyksos domination, and including a gold-mounted scarab with the name 
of the Hyksos king Khyan, whose records extend from Cnossus to Bagdad. 
The Cretan Section has been increased by a colored facsimile of a restored 
gesso duro relief from Cnossus, relics from Late Minoan tombs, and an 
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illustrative series of objects from Palaikastro, belonging for the most part 
to Late Minoan I. Among the acquisitions of the Classical Section is a 
red-figured crater with the figure of a discobolus in the style of Epictetus. 

CAERWENT.— Results of the Excavations. — At the meeting of 
the British Association at Leicester, T. Ashby described the results of the 
excavations at Caerwent. The town was divided into thirty insulae. The 
central block in the northern part of the town was occupied by the Forum, 
with remains of shops on the east and the Basilica on the north. At the 
east end of the nave of the Basilica was a room, probably the council cham- 
ber, heated by a hypocaust. A private house has also been completely exca- 
vated, and shows a unique type, with rooms on all sides of the court, though 
usually in Britain the south side is left open. The four gates in the stone 
wall are all preserved, and in some places the wall is standing to the height 
of twenty feet. (London Times, Aug. 3, 1907.) 

CASTLESHAW.—Recent Excavations.—At Castleshaw in the 
West Riding two Roman forts have been excavated. The smaller lies 
within the larger, adjoining one of its sides. Both are on the line of the 
second iter, almost exactly midway between Chester and York. The ram- 
parts show clearly layers of piled sods, the gateways are marked by post 
holes, and a paved road, possibly the iter, passes through the larger fort. 
In the inner fort a hypocaust with steps leading to the praefurnium has been 
found. (F. A. Bruton, Cl. R. XXI, 1907, pp. 254-255.) 

CORSTOPITUM. — Recent Excavations. — Excavations have recently 
begun on the site of the Roman Corstopitum near Hexham in Northumber- 
land. Clearly marked stratification shows occupancy of the site as far back 
as the neolithic period. The base of a tower and the remains of a large 
building have been found. In a Roman cistern was found a good marble 
group, representing a lion standing over a stag. It had formed part of a 
fountain. (C. L. Woottey, London Times, Aug. 12, 1907.) The large 
building has been cleared, and a road bordered by buildings laid bare. One 
of the buildings was a pottery shop, filled with burned débris, including the 
remains of hundreds of vessels. Opposite this shop, part of a building was 
cleared, which yielded architectural fragments and inscriptions, including 
a dedication to Antoninus Pius. The approach to the bridge by which 
“ Watling Street” crossed the Tyne has also been found. (C. L. WooLLey, 
F. HAvVeRFIELD, London Times, Sept. 9, 1907.) 

GROVELY WOOD.— A Hoard of Roman Silver Coins. — A hoard 
of 300 coins of the fourth century, almost entirely siliqguae, was found, 
July 25, 1906, in an earthenware pot in Grovely Wood, Wilts. In the 
same pot were a few silver rings, a piece of glass, and two bronze coins. 
The coins are described in detail by G. F. Hrxi in Num. Chron. 1906, pp. 
329-347 (4 figs.), and a study of the weights given. The conclusion is 
reached, as against Babelon, that “the only denominations of silver coins in 
use at this time were the siliqua and miliarense, and an exceptional denomi- 
nation of j; pound, not represented in this hoard.” The coins were chiefly 
from the Trier mint, as is usually the case with hoards found in the British 
Isles. At the same time and place was found another pot containing about 
1000 bronze coins of the fourth century in too poor condition to repay the 
trouble of cleaning. 

NEWSTEAD. — The Roman Fort. — Some interesting finds have been 
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made recently at the Newstead Roman station, Melrose, including baths of 
great size and a well from which have been taken a Pompeian bronze vase 
with engraved ornamentation and a chased handle with a terminal female 
head, in which the eyes are inset in silver, three smaller bronze vases, two 
Roman swords, and a bronze mask. (Athen. Aug. 17, 1907.) The Nation, 
Oct. 3, 1907, calls attention to the discoveries of Mr. James Curle at New- 
stead, and gives a summary of an article by him in the Scottish Historical 
Review, July, 1907. He distinguishes four periods in the history of the 
fort: a fort with an earthen rampart, a palisade, and a single ditch; the 
same fort slightly extended and much strengthened; the same fort reduced 
in size and provided with a wall parallel to the via quintana; a return to 
the earlier area but with stronger ramparts and a triple ditch. The same 
four periods can be distinguished in the adjacent baths. 

SILCHESTER.— Discovery of a Temple.—In an insula near the 
middle of Silchester the foundations of a small square temple have been 
cleared. The podium is about 36 feet square, with a wide entrance on the 
east, and the cella is about 12 feet x 14 feet. Some fragments of the tem- 
ple statue were found. Apparently it represented a bearded man, wearing a 
long cloak and greaves, and perhaps holding a cornucopia in the left hand. 
Fragments of inscriptions indicate that the temple was dedicated to Mars. 
One inscription has the word Callevae, and seems to prove that Silchester 
is Calleva Atrebatum. (W. H. Sr. Joun Hore, London Times, Aug. 29, 
1907; Nation, Nov. 7, 1907.) 

STROUD. — A Roman Villa. — At Stroud near Petersfield (Hants) the 
northern wing of a Roman villa has been excavated. It contained ten 
rooms approached by a broad corridor with a mosaic floor. Six of the 
rooms have tessellated pavements and three have hypocausts. It is hoped 
to clear the southern wing next season. A number of objects of metal and 
potsherds have been found. Coins indicate that the house was occupied 
as late as 300-350 a.p. (A. M. Witiiams, London Times, July 20, 1907 ; 


AFRICA 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN 1906. —In Arch. Anz. 
1907, cols. 162-175 (2 figs.), A. ScHULTEN reports the discoveries in North 
Africa in 1906, with references to the literature. In general only dis- 
coveries not already reported in this JouRNAL are noted in the following 
summary. 

Tunis. — At Sidi-Nasseeur-Alla there has been discovered a remark- 
able mosaic, representing apparently Victoria seated at a table between 
Minerva and Silenus. On the threshold of a room in the same villa is the 
inscription, invide, livide, titula (scr. titulos) tanta, quem (scr. que = quae) 
adseverabas fieri non posse, perfecte (scr. perfecta) sunt d.d. n.n.; miniera ne 
contemnas. The apotropaeic inscription is a new proof of the strong super- 
stition of the Africans. On a hill near Ziane a sanctuary of Caelestis 
Augusta has been found. In the ruins of Galensis has been found a relief 
with two figures of goddesses with baskets on their heads and sheaves of 
grain in their hands. About each coils a snake. Evidently these are the 
Cereres of Africa, borrowed from the Sicilian Demeter and Kore. The 
inscription mentions a priestess. Near Thuburnica the plain is divided 
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into long strips, each containing ruins of a farmhouse, and apparently the 
remains of an adsignatio, as gravestones of veterans are numerous. 

Algeria.— At Khamissa (Thubissicum Numidarum) the platea vetus 
has been cleared. On the north and south were shops, on the west the 
basilica, and on the east the capitolium and perhaps the Curia. A small 
bronze disk from the ancient Gunugu (Guraya) bears the Etruscan inscrip- 
tion, Gunigun Larthal. 

CARTHAGE. — Egyptian Vases in Punic Tombs.— In Acad. 
Insc. 1907, pp. 281-257 (2 figs.), A. Merwin describes in detail a grave 
recently excavated at Bordj-Djedid, which contained a number of vases 
and lamps, a necklace, and objects of ivory, bone, bronze, silver, and gold, 
including a small gold coin, the first found in a Punic tomb. Noteworthy 
is a small faience flask, shaped like a gourd, with delicate ornamentation, 
and bearing the cartouch of King Amasis. The vase is therefore of the 
sixth century B.c., but the other contents show that the tomb belongs to 
the fourth. Jbid. 1907, pp. 320-321 (4 figs.), P. GaAucKLER describes a 
similar but uninscribed vase found in tomb No. 135 of the necropolis of 
Dermech in 1899, and now in the Bardo Museum. On the skeleton was an 
earring and a rich necklace, and in the left hand an Egyptian bronze vase 
of rare form. Among the vases were two pieces of Etruscan bucchero, a 
Corinthian aryballus, and the gourd-shaped flask. The union of such 
diverse objects with local pottery is unusual. The tomb seems to belong 
to the early years of the sixth century at the point of transition between 
Egyptian and Greek influence. 

Punic Votive Stelae.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, pp. 262-265, E. Vas- 
SEL publishes five votive stelae from Carthage, containing Punic dedications 
to Tanit and Baal-Hammon. 

A Wall of Amphorae. — Father Delattre has discovered near Bordj- 
Djedid a wall built of amphorae filled with earth and placed vertically. 
About 2000 amphorae have been used, and many bear inscriptions showing 
that they once contained wine. (A. Heron pe Vitterosse, C. R. Acad. 
Inse. 1907, p. 267. Illustration, Arch. Anz. 1907, col. 163.) 

CHERCHEL. — A Latin Inscription. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, p. 210, 
A. C. Pattu be Lessert reports the discovery at Cherchel of a Latin in- 
scription in honor of M. Aurelius Atho, governor of Mauretania, and his wife. 

COLONIA THUBURNICA.— A Temple of Saturn. — In C. R. Acad. 
Inse. 1907, pp. 380-384, Dr. Carton reports the discovery at Colonia Thu- 
burnica, near Gardimaou, Tunis, of a sanctuary of Saturn. It is situated 
on the side of a hill, and consists of two adjoining cellae, each terminated 
by aniche. In front are a portico and a court surrounded by colonnades. 
Back of the niches was found a large deposit of vases and lamps of local 
manufacture, arranged in small votive groups. Behind these were many 
votive stelae. These bore emblems and often inscriptions, for the most part 
in Greek or Latin. The finds show a strong Greek element in this colony, 
and a curious mingling of indigenous and Roman influences in its religion. 

THYSDRUS.— Homeric Scenes on Lamps. — At Thysdrus in Tunis 
two lamps have been found recently, decorated in relief with representa- 
tions of Odysseus offering the wine to Polyphemus, and Odysseus escaping 
from the cave beneath the belly of the ram. (J. Touran, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
1907, pp. 208-209.) 
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TUNIS.— The Fossa Regia.—In C. RP. Acad. Insc. 1907, pp. 466-481 
(2 maps), L. Pornssor describes his investigations of the course of the 
fossa regia, which formed the boundary between the province of Africa and 
the kingdom of Numidia. He has traced it along a chain of hills near 
Dougga, where there is a line of stones or a low wall and at intervals 
fifteen boundary inscriptions marking the line between the territory of 
Thugga and the imperial domains. The wall can be traced to the Med- 
jerda. In general it follows very closely the watershed. 

TUNIS.— A Metrical Inscription. — There has_recently been found 
in Tunis a block containing the first part of a Latin metrical inscription of 
which the last part was found in 1894. There is a slight gap between the 
two blocks. The verses consist of three elegiac couplets, and were engraved 
on the lintel of baths apparently built during the Vandal occupation. 
(P. Gauckier, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 133-134.) 

UCHI MAIUS. — Inscriptions. — Excavations by Captain Gondouin 
at Uchi Maius have yielded many interesting inscriptions. One of these, 
from a triumphal arch commemorating the raising of the city to a colonia 
by Alexander Severus in 230 a.p., shows that the transformation was the 
result of a deductio, and fixes the date when L. Caesonius Lucillus Macer 
Rufinus was legatus of the province of Africa. (A. MERLIN, C. R. Acad. 
Inse. 1907, p. 535.) 


UNITED STATES 


CHICAGO. — Greek Vases at the Art Institute.— The Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago has recently received from Mr. Martin A. Ryerson thirteen 
Greek vases, a Greek lamp, and a Roman lamp, for the most part from the 
van Brauteghem collection. Among the vases are the white lecythi, 
Nos. 172 (Klein, Lieblingsn. p. 70), 181 (J.H.S. 1899, p. 180) and 197 in 
Fréhner’s Catalogue, and the red-figured cylix, Fréhner, No. 69, Klein, 
Lieblingsn. p. 55. (Bulletin of the Art Institute of Chicago, I, pp. 12-13, 29; 
3 figs.) 

NEW YORK. — Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum. — The 
Egyptian Department of the Metropolitan Museum has recently acquired a 
diorite offering-stand of King Khafra of the fourth dynasty (ca. 2500 B.c.). 
It is 84.5 em. high, 20.8 cm. in diameter at the top, and 30 cm. in diameter 
at the bottom. It was found near Bubastis and must have belonged to a 
chapel or temple where Khafra was worshipped or where the stand had 
been dedicated in his honor (A. M. L., B. Metr. Mus. II, pp. 180-181; fig.). 
Among the 200 objects purchased during the year for this department are 
the large basalt sarcophagus of Hor-mehet-biti from Sakkara, dating from 
the Later Empire (600-400 B.c.), a standing statuette in green basalt from 
the Middle Empire, a seated group of a man and his wife with carefully 
worked drapery, and a series of fourteen sculptors’ models from the Saite 
period. From the Pre-dynastic period come good examples of “decorated,” 
“ white-line,” and “ black-incised ” pottery, flint knives and lance heads, and 
terra-cotta figurines. Eight silver vessels, with fragments of others, from 
the time of Rameses II found near Bubastis have been purchased. From 
Deir el-Bahari, through the Egyptian Exploration Fund, has been received 
a number of reliefs from the temple of King Mentuhetep and the large 
limestone sarcophagus of Princess Henhenet. A number of objects have 
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also been received from the excavations of the Egyptian Research Account 
at Gizeh and Rifeh. (A. M. L., ibid. pp. 193-196; 4 figs.) 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL, AND 
RENAISSANCE ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


EGYPT.— Coptic and Greek Writings.— The London Times, July 20, 
1907, reports the discovery at Edfou, and purchase by Mr. de Rustafjaell of 
a number of Coptic and Greek documents of the ninth to eleventh cen- 
turies, and about a dozen Greek papyri of the sixth century. A dedication 
shows that the manuscripts belonged to the monastery of St. Mercurius of 
the Mount at Edfou, and one manuscript contains an account of the martyr- 
dom of the saint. Among the early Greek manuscripts is the Miracles of 
Cosmas and Damian; the Coptic manuscripts include twenty-five leaves of 
apocryphal “ Sayings of Christ,” and there are a life of St. Menas and the 
decrees of the Council of Nicaea in Nubian. In Athen. Aug. 17, 1907, 
W. E. Crum reports that the “Sayings of Christ” are really part of the 
“ Revelations of Bartholomew,” a work of Gnostic tendencies. 

SINAI.— Funeral Monuments. — In Bibl. XIV, 1907, pp. 398-408 
(pl.; 5 figs.), R. Savianac describes the various forms of funeral monu- 
ment found in the Sinaitic peninsula. In addition to the little stone cabins 
(naoudmis), whose sepulchral nature is not always certain, there aré circles 
of stone surrounding single tombs or rarely a group of tombs, rock-cut 
tombs, pits, and built tombs of various forms. Among the latter are tombs 
formed by a series of corridors, sometimes in two stories, and also small 
chambers placed side by side or superimposed. Most of these monuments 
belong between the third and fifteenth centuries, but some of the simpler 
forms may be much earlier. 

PALESTINE.— An Early Byzantine Church.—In R. Bibl. XIV, 
1907, pp. 414-421 (2 figs.), H. Vincent describes briefly some results of ex- 
cavations by Count de Pieliat near Abu Ghésh. At Deir Azhar there have 
been found the foundations and much of the mosaic decoration of a large 
Byzantine church of the fifth century. Burned at the time of the Arab 
conquest, it seems to have been rebuilt in the seventh century and again 
destroyed. During the rule of the Crusaders the village seems to have de- 
scended to the valley and the new church was built near the spring. Near 
the ruins a Latin inscription, containing part of a dedication to the emper- 
ors by a cohort, has been found. There is no trace of a Roman fort, but 
there are traces of public works around the spring. 

New Inscriptions from Jerusalem.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, XXXIX, 
1907, pp. 234-239 (5 figs.), R. A. S. MAcALISTER publishes seven fragments 
of Greek Christian inscriptions that have lately come to light in Jerusalem. 

DIARBEEKR.—Two Arabic Inscriptions.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1907, pp. 292-300 (fig.), H. Derensoure publishes two Arabic inscriptions 
from Diarbekr, the Roman Amida. They are on two towers of the south 
wall, and show that these towers were built for the Ortokide prince, 
Mahmoud, in 1208 and 1209 by a John son of Abraham As-Sairafi, appar- 
ently “of the family of the bankers.” Above the inscriptions is sculptured 
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the double-headed eagle of the Ortokides, and on either side are lions in 
relief. 

ASIA MINOR. — Christian Catacombs at Aidin.— In the Turkish 
quarter at Aidin (Tralles) catacombs of Christian origin have been dis- 
covered. They are in two stories, and in the lower story are fairly well- 
preserved sacred frescoes, with illegible inscriptions. (Athen. Sept. 21,1907.) 

Byzantine Ivories from Nicomedia.— In Byz. Z. 1907, p. 564, P. N. 
PaPaGEORGIOS publishes two Byzantine ivory reliefs, which were found in 
Nicomedia and recently purchased in Constantinople. The first has figures 
of Sts. John Evangelist and Paul with the curious inscription : BAadBys oxen’ 
Kwvotavrivor, in which oe has been omitted from to 
make an iambic trimeter. The Constantine referred to may be Constan- 
tine VII, Porphyrogenitus (915-919). The other plaque is divided into two 
compartments, the upper containing the Virgin and Child in half-figure ; 
the lower, three saints. 

THASOS.— Amulets.—In R. Et. Gr. XX, 1907, pp. 364-382 (6 
figs.), W. Dronna publishes five circular discs of metal, engraved with 
magic squares and other cabalistic signs, from the collection of Dr. Christi- 
dis on Thasos. The signs include invocations to the gods of the planets, 
angels, and Christ. In the article all the signs are discussed in detail, and 
the conclusion reached that these talismans are not earlier than the end of 
the fifteenth century, and may even belong to the seventeenth. 

LACONIA. — Mediaeval Fortresses.—In B. S. A. XII, pp. 259-276 
(5 pls.; 4 figs.), R. Traquair begins the publication of the chief mediaeval 
fortresses in Laconia, by describing the remains at Geraki, Molai, Monem- 
vasia, Passava, and Maina. Only at Geraki and Monemvasia are the re- 
mains important. At Geraki the Frankish fortifications are fairly pre- 
served. The church of St. George in the castle contains an elaborate 
shrine near the Eikonostasis, with decorations of interlaced work pierced 
through the stone, and armorial bearings. It is probably of the early four- 
teenth century. The Geraki churches are copies of Southern Italian 
Gothic, executed by unskilled workmen. The fortifications at Monemva- 
sia are chiefly Venetian and Turkish, and the churches of the lower town, 
while Italian in decoration and construction are Byzantine in plan. They 
belong in part to the Venetian period (1687-1715). In the citadel is the 
church of St. Sophia, founded by Andronicus II, Palaeologus (1287-1328), 
an interesting example of the later Byzantine style. 

SWITZERLAND.—BASEL.— A New Sculptor.— R. F. Burck- 
HARDT, while investigating the authorship of the boxwood group of Adam 
and Eve in the Basel museum, has found a wooden altar in the Miinster at 
Freiburg in Breisgau, with an Adoration of the Magi carved upon it which 
betrays the same hand. This altar is signed: 1505 |OH, WY DY the 
initials H and W on the Basel group are thus explained. There is good 
evidence that the Freiburg altar itself originated in Basel. The writer 
christens the new master “Hans Wydyz the Elder,” to distinguish him 
from Hans Weidiz of Strasburg, the so-called Petrarch master. A number 
of other works are assigned to him on internal evidence. (Burl. Mag. XI, 
1907, pp. 212-221.) 

BRAZIL. — A New Rembrandt. — E. Micuer publishes in Gaz. B.-A. 
XXXVIII, 1907, pp. 147-152, a portrait of Rembrandt’s father, which was 
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submitted to him for a decision regarding its authorship by J. D. Carneiro 
of Rio Janeiro, its possessor. Michel is inclined to attribute it to Rem- 
brandt. Other critics consider the coloring inconsistent with Rembrandt's 
earlier period, and Baeker has been suggested as the painter by Bode, while 
Bredius suggests the artist known from his initials as I. D. R. 


ITALY 

ACQUISITIONS OF ITALIAN GALLERIES. — The Ministry of 
Public Instruction has recently bought for the Royal Gallery at Venice 
an Adoration of the Shepherds, by Jacopo Bassano (Aunstchr. XVIII, 1907, 
p. 524). The Brera at Milan has acquired a St. Jerome Penitent, by Cesare 
da Sesto. 

BERGAMO.—Tapestries Designed by Allori.—In Rass. d’Arte 
1907, pp. 122-125, H. GetseNHEIMER publishes a series of documents which 
show the process of production of the tapestries with Biblical scenes, which 
hang on the walls of S. Maria Maggiore in Bergamo. The finest of them 
were designed by Alessandro Allori between 1583 and 1586, and certain of 
his drawings in the Uffizi are apparently studies for these tapestries. 

BRESCIA. — The Paintings in the Boethius Diptych.— In N. Bull. 
Arch. Crist. 1907, pp. 1-14, A. MuNoz publishes the first photographic re- 
production of the Resurrection of Lazarus and the Three Doctors of the 
Western Church, painted on the back of the well-known Diptych of Boe- 
thius in the Museo Cristiano at Brescia. The style is that of the beginning 
of the seventh century, and shows affinities with the miniatures of the Co- 
dex Rossanensis, the Sinope fragment, and the Vienna Genesis. 

CIVITA LAVINIA. — An Important Mediaeval Inscription. — The 
removal from the pavement of the collegiate church in Civita Lavinia of an 
old fragment of architrave has brought to light the inscription which was 
concealed on its under surface: ..-SSALLETTVS-FECIT-HOCCOPYV.- 
S - ARCHPRESBITERO - IONS. ‘The Vassalleitus or Bassalletius 
mentioned belonged to the family of Marmorarii of that name working in 
Rome, Anagni, and Viterbo in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. No 
trace of their work had hitherto been found at Civita Lavinia. The town’s 
importance in the Middle Ages was evidently much greater than heretofore 
supposed. (G. Scuneiper, N. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1907, pp. 241-242.) The 
inscription is published with a fuller commentary in Boll. Arte, 1907, ix, 
pp. 22-24, by A. Barrout, who points out that the architrave, or cornice, 
must belong to the marble works in the church described by Gualdi, and 
perhaps to the stalls of the choir.’ Gualdi copied the inscription of the 
ciborium, which informs us that it was made by Drudus de Trivio, and set 
up by the arch-priest Giovanni Saraceno, in 1240. If the present fragment 
is contemporary with the ciborium, Vassallettus must be the third of the 
name, son of Pietro. 

FPABRIANO. — Pictures in the Fornari Collection. — A. CoLasantT! 
publishes in Boll. Arte, 1907, xi, pp. 19-22, a St. Francis receiving the Stig- 
mata, by Gentile da Fabriano, and a weak copy of the same by Giovanni di 
Paolo. Both pictures belong to the Fornari collection in Fabriano, and the 
attributions are based on internal evidence. Colasanti questions Venturi’s 
date of 1411-14 for Gentile’s work in the Sala del Maggior Consiglio 
in Venice, pointing out that a document shows that Gentile was already 
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painting in Venice in 1408. He concludes that Gentile took part in the 
works ordered for the Sala del Maggior Consiglio in 1409, and dates the 
Fornari picture earlier, before Gentile had left Fabriano. 

FLORENCE. — New Pictures at the Uffizi.— Three pictures which 
were hitherto kept in the magazzini of the Uffizi have been recently put on 
view. They are: a Madonna, Child, and St. John, by Pontormo; a Char- 
ity, by Francesco Salviati ; and Tobias and the Archangel, by Bacchiacca. 
(C. Gama, Boll. Arte, 1907, vii, pp. 20-22; 3 figs.) 

Acquisitions of the Museo Nazionale. — The Museo Nazionale has 
recently acquired two models in terra-cotta of the statues of Moses and 
Aaron, executed by Francavilla for the Niccolini chapel in Santa Croce; a 
wooden statue of the Virgin and Child, Umbrian of the fourteenth century ; 
three terra-cottas, fragments of a Madonna with Saints, of Della Robbia 
workmanship; a fourteenth century relief of the Virgin adoring the Child, 
and a Madonna in high relief (Boll. Arte, 1907, iii, p. 25); also three bronze 
plaques, a Madonna attributed to Giovanni da Pisa, or some other disciple 
of Donatello, a St. Sebastian bound to the column, by Maderno, and an 
Adoration of the Shepherds, by Giovanni Bernardi da Castelbolognese; a 
Sicilian casket with Moslem ornamentation, of the fifteenth century; the 
Franchetti collection of textiles dating from the fifth to the eighteenth 
centuries. (ISABELLA ERRERA, Boll. Arte, 1907, xii, pp. 28-34; figs.) 

NAPLES.—Two Drawings by Rembrandt.— A. Conti publishes 
in Boll. Arte, 1907, ix, pp. 13-16, two remarkable drawings by Rembrandt 
in the Pinacoteca of the Museo 
Napoletano. The first is a 
sketch for Joseph interpreting 
Pharoah’s Dream, and is a mar- 
vellous rendering of immobile, 
concentrated attention. The 
other represents Judith slaying 
Holofernes, and is quite as 
striking for its impression of 
rapid action. 

ORTE.— A New Fragment 
of the Mosaics of John VII. 
— The ornament of the famous 
chapel which John VII (705-8) 
constructed in old St. Peter’s 
in Rome has been treated by 
De Rossi and others, but none 
of these writers mentions a 
fragment of mosaic represent- 
ing the Virgin, which is pre- 
served in the cathedral at Orte. 
(A. Barrout, Boll. Arte, 1907, 


Ficure 12. -—Fiorenzo pi LoRENzO. 

vi, pn. 22-23; fig.) CuRIST BEARING THE CROss, 
PERUGIA. — The Exposi- 

tion of Umbrian Art. — Mary LoGan BERENSON contributes to Gaz. B.-A, 

XXXVIII, 1907, pp. 218-236, an account of the paintings at the exposition 

of Umbrian art at Perugia (A.J.A. XI, p. 377). The most interesting 
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attributions are: a triptych, the Virgin between two Saints, to Matteo da 
Gualdo; an Annunciation from the Caen museum to Pier Antonio Mesas- 
tris; a Kneeling St. Jerome and the Christ bearing his Cross (Fig. 12), to 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo; and a panel, Three Saints, labelled Spagna, to Antoni- 
azzo Romano. The attributions of the St. Jerome to Fiorenzo and the 
Three Saints to Antoniazzo Romano are also made by F. Mason PerkINs 
in Rass. d’ Arte, 1907, pp. 113-119. He points out that the group of pictures 
by Matteo da Gualdo shows that his style was partly formed from the Sienese. 
The “ Madonna della Misericordia” from Montone is given by Perkins to a 
follower of Fiorenzo. He rejects all the pictures in the Exposition ascribed 
to Pinturicchio. 

In Boll. Arte, 1907, vi, pp. 20-21 (pl.; fig.), E. Ricct points out that the 
Christ bearing the Cross was in the cell of the famous Beata Colomba of 
Perugia in 1497, as it is mentioned by her confessor Angeli in his defence 
against the charge of magic, brought because of the threatening words 
uttered by Colomba when Pope Alexander VI visited her in 1495. 

ROME. — The First Christian Monument on the Palatine.— In N. 
Bull. Arch. Crist. 1907, pp. 191-204, A. Bartowt describes the discovery 
under the Villa Mills of remains which he assigns to the oratory of St. 
Caesarius, which existed in cubiculo imperiali or intra Palatium as early as 
the fourth century, and to the monastery adjoining it founded by Greék 
monks in the ninth century. The oratory is found under the north wing 
of the Villa, where in imperial constructions is an apse of later date with 
traces of fourth-century frescoes. Other frescoes were found in a sepul- 
chral niche in the walls supporting the west wing, and this tomb is at- 
tributed to the later monastery. 

Discovery of the Titulus Chrysogoni.— Beneath the church of S. 
Crisogono, in Trastevere, a portion of wall has been discovered which may 
belong to the apse of the older Titulus Chrysogoni which is mentioned in 
ecclesiastical documents as early as 499 a.p. The wall is adorned with 
frescoes. The Ministry of Public Instruction has contributed a subsidy 
for further excavations. (O. Maruccnui, N. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1907, pp. 
237-240.) 

Epitaphs in S. Saba. — The epitaphs in the lower church of S. Saba on 
the Aventine are published in facsimile in N. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1907, pp. 
15-53, by A. Bacci, who assigns them to the sixth and seventh centuries 
and maintains, against the majority of the authorities, that the church was 
founded by Western and not by Byzantine monks. The first epitaph is that 
of a Eugenius, praepositus Mo(nasterio) Sancti Hermetis, which may refer to 
the monastery founded at Palermo by Gregory the Great. Another con- 
tains the name Johannis, with his title gratias deo Episcopus, a formula 
much used in Africa in the seventh century and proving the African origin 
of this bishop. 

The Frescoes in the Monastery of Tor de’ Specchi.— Among the 
numerous paintings and other works of art preserved in the monastery 
of Tor de’ Specchi, the most interesting from the historical point of view 
are the scenes from the Life and Miracles of Sta. Francesca Romana which 
adorn the walls of the “old church ” and of an anteroom adjoining it. The 
series in the church is dated 1468 and is apparently based in part on the 
biography of the saint written by her confessor Mattiotti. The style is not 
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quite uniform, but betrays more than one hand. The composition, the 
architecture, and the manner of representing action recalls Benozzo Gozzoli, 
but the variations in the size of figures according to their dignity is an 
anachronism peculiar to the Umbrian school of this period and particu- 
larly to Bonfigli. Other points of resemblance show that the education of 
the artists of Tor de’ Specchi was Umbrian, but there is also an abundance 
of originality in their work. The fresco over the altar, representing the 
Virgin and Sts. Benedict and Francesca, is by another and later hand. 
The influence of Gozzoli is more plainly seen in the nine frescoes*in the 
anteroom, in monochrome, which recount the sufferings of the Roman 
Saint. There are a number of other interesting monuments in the monas- 
tery, notably two panels, one of the twelfth, the other probably of the 
thirteenth century, apparently the product of Italians working in the 
Byzantine manner. (A. Rosst, Boll. Arte, 1907, viii, pp. 4-22; ix, pp. 1-12.) 

A Portrait Bust by Filarete.— A bronze bust (Fig. 13) in the 
Museum of the Propaganda can be identified as a portrait of the Emperor 
John Palaeologus. It was probably exe- 
cuted by Antonio Averlino, called Fila- 
rete, for Pope Eugenius IV at the time 
of the Council of Florence, at which the 
Emperor was present in 1439. If this 
is so, this masterpiece of Filarete is 
probably the earliest portrait bust of 
the Renaissance. (M. Lazzaront and 
A. Munoz, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, pp. 
300-309 ; 2 figs.) 

A Madonna by Benedetto Diana. 
— G. CANTALAMESSA publishes in Boll. 
Arte, 1907, xi, pp. 16-18, a Madonna 
and Child of the Venetian school, which 
he ascribes on internal grounds to Bene- 
detto Diana. It is now in the sacristy 
of S. Maria in Trastevere. 

VERONA. — A Fresco by G. F. 
Caroto.— An Annunciation which 
adorns the triumphal arch of the 
chapel built by the Jesuits of Verona 
under the castle of S. Pietro, is prac- 
tically the only piece of the original frescoes remaining. It is signed: 
-A-D-M-D.-VIIIl-1l-F-CAROTVS.- FA. and is the second of 
Caroto’s dated works. It is a valuable link in connecting his strong later 
period with the uncertain productions of his youth. (G. Greroxa, Boll. 
Arte, 1907, vii, pp. 1-2.) 


Figure 13.— Bronze Bust By 
FILaRETE. 


SPAIN 


AGUILAR DE CAMPOO.— A Sixteenth Century Sarcophagus. — 
In the collegiate church at Aguilar de Campéo, in the diocese of Burgos, a 
sarcophagus has been discovered, which is proved by the inscription to be 
that of Garcia Gonzalez, arch-priest of the church in the sixteenth century. 
It is remarkable as a Gothic survival; the colonnades on the sides, with 
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scenes from the life of the defunct, are pure Gothic, and the garments of 
the sepulchral figure are in keeping with that style. (G. Rouxin, R. Art 
Chret. 1907, p. 334.) 

BESALU.— Romanesque Monuments. — ALFRED DeMIANI contrib- 
utes to Z. Bild. K. XVIII, 1907, pp. 285-298, a sketch of the history of the 
town and county of Besalu in the East Pyrenees and some interesting repro- 
ductions of details from the Church of Sta. Maria (1003) in the town and 
from the church of the neighboring cloister of Ripoll, dedicated in 1082, 
destroyed in 1835, and lately restored with the old materials. 


FRANCE 


BEAUVAIS. —A Pocket Sundial.—In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LX, 1906, 
pp. 270-293 (3 figs. ), P. Borpgeaux describes a small ivory sundial (6.5 em. 
x 5em.), made according to the inscription in 1563 by Hieronymus Rein- 
man of Nuremberg. The article contains a brief history of small dials in 
ancient times, and notes their sudden reappearance in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. There is also a list of similar dials in other collections, 
and a more detailed account of one in Gap, which is signed and dated 
“ Anthonne Foucquier,” 1587. It seems to have been made in southern 
France for use in Italy. 

BUEIL. — A Frankish and Carolingian Cemetery. — In B. Soc. Ant. 
Fr. 1907, pp. 229-232, L. Courm describes discoveries in a cemetery of the 
Frankish and Carolingian periods at Bueil (Eure). The forty-five graves 
opened yielded a little iron, including two scramasaxes, pottery, many 
engraved plates of bronze, buckles, rings, and a little goid and silver. 

CHANTILLY. — Signature of a French Miniaturist.— In the 
Riches Heures of the Due de Berri at Chantilly a series of miniatures 
bears the signatures H. B. and H. R. The miniatures are evidently by the 
same hand, and their author painted the Martyrdom of St. Denis in the 
Louvre, usually attributed to Jean Malouel. The picture bears the same 
initials as the*miniatures, and there is evidence that it was ordered in 1416 
from Henri Bellechose, painter to the Duke of Burgundy. (F. pre ME ty, 
C. R. Acad. Inse. 1907, p- 192.) 

CUECH.— An Altar with Symbols.— At the chapel of Notre-Dame 
du Val de Cuech there is a small altar, somewhat weathered, which is 
decorated with symbolic carvings. On one face is a wheel, on another 
a cross with two vases beneath the arms, and on the others are conventional 
patterns. (CHaAILian, R. Et. Ane. IX, 1907, pp. 3 4 figs.) 

DOUB-LA-FONTAINE. — The Pavement of the Abbey of Asniéres. 
—A description of the thirteenth century pavement of the Abbey of 
Asniéres at Doué-la-Fontaine (Maine et Loire), with reconstructions of some 
of the figure designs and colored reproductions of the ornamental patterns, 
is given by J. Cuaprpkr in R. Art Chreét. 1907, pp- 289-296. 

GAULT-LA-FORET. — Enamels of the Twelfth Century.—In the 
church of Gault-la-Forét (Marne) is a tabernacle of 1691 decorated with 
plaques of champlevé enamel, containing representations of the Church and 
the Synagogue, the evangelists St. Luke and St. John, six apostles, and 
decorative motives. They are clearly from the workshop of Godefroy de 
Claire, and were made about 1150. The same church contains a large 
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Romanesque font, decorated on the four sides with arcades. (A. Borner, 
B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 142-147; 3 figs.) 
MONTIGNY-SUR-LOING.— Unpublished Sketches by Mantegna. 
— In the collection of P. Cloix at Montigny-sur-Loing are two drawings by 
Mantegna which are plainly preliminary studies for the groups of Mars and 
Venus, and Mercury and Pegasus in the Parnassus in the Louvre. The 
drawing of the Mercury and Pegasus is quite superior to the finished group 


Figure 14.— Mercury anp PeGasus BY MANTEGNA. 


(Fig. 14), and is another example of Mantegna’s curious failure to achieve 
the effects outlined in his cartoons. . B-A. 
XXXVIII, 1907, pp. 285-295.) 

ORLEANS. — A Badge of Disgrace. — In the Museum at Orleans is 
a stone head, somewhat more than half life-size, suspended by an iron ring. 
It bears a strong resemblance to the “ Klapperstein” of Miihlhausen, and, 
like it, was probably hung about the neck of scolds and termagants, who 
during the Middle Ages were frequently condemned to appear in a public 
procession wearing some badge of disgrace. (C. ENLART, M. Soc. Ant. Ir. 
LX, 1906, pp. 47-55; 2 figs.) 

PARIS. — Acquisitions of the Louvre. — The Louvre is to receive the 
entire fortune (about $1,000,000) of M. Audéoud, a French citizen who 
recently died at Cairo. The bequest is unconditional (Burl. Mag. XII, 
1907, p. 56). The department of sculpture has received: a wooden figure 
of the Virgin and Child, a French work of the fourteenth century, resem- 
bling the Virgin of the Golden Door of Amiens Cathedral (Chron. Arts, 
1907, p. 322); a head in stone of the Magdalen, French work of the fifteenth 
century; a Mater Dolorosa in painted terra-cotta, of the sixteenth century, 
Spanish School (ibid. p. 353); two Angels in high relief of the twelfth 
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century (ibid. p. 363). Mme. Homborg has presented to the Museum a 
Romanesque Virgin in stone, a Limoges casket in gilded copper of the 
thirteenth century, a goblet of enamelled Arabian glass, and a bottle of 
lustred Persian faience (ibid. p. 363). 

A Credo of the Thirteenth Century.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, 
pp. 152-158 (2 figs.), P. Laver describes two sheets of parchment covered 
with drawings of the thirteenth century which he has recently found 
among the papers of Montfaucon in the Bibliothéque Nationale. The 
drawings are arranged in three zones on each page, and are accompanied by 
Latin mottoes, of which some are quotations from the Creed. The scenes 
are partly from the Old Testament, but also include the Resurrection, As- 
cension, and Glorification of Christ, the Descent of the Holy Spirit, the 
Last Judgment, and several single figures. It is not certain whether the 
leaves are part of an illustrated Credo for the laity, or designs for windows 
or frescoes. Ibid. p. 158, H. F. DeLasorpe points out that they fill lacunae 
in the fragmentary illustrated Credo of Joinville. 

The Owner of a Manuscript.— An illuminated manuscript of St. 
Augustine’s De Civitate Dei (No. 246) in the Bibliothéque St. Geneviéve, 
contains no mark of the owner except the words Va hativeté m’a brulé in the 
margins. This seems to be an anagram of the name of Mathieu Beau- 
varlet, well known from the royal accounts between 1450 and 1479, and a 
friend of Charles de Gaucourt, the owner of the manuscript from which 
this manuscript has surely been copied. (A. pE Lasorpg, C. R. Acad. 
Inse. 1907, pp. 512-515.) 

A Payment to Jean Bourdichon.— The Bibliothéque Nationale has 
secured the order of Anne of Brittany, dated March 14, 1507 (1508), direct- 
ing the payment of 600 gold crowns to Jean Bourdichon for the decoration 
of her large book of Hours. (H. Omont, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, pp. 311- 
312; pl.) 

A New Botticelli Madonna. — A. Venturi has found in a Madonna 
of the collection of M. Féral at Paris, the original of that ancient copy of a 
Madonna by Botticelli which is now in the collection of Mrs. Austen (Capel 
Manor, Horsmonden, Kent), and was cited by Berenson in his “ Amico di 
Sandro” as showing how the art of Botticelli and his disciples was de- 
scended from Filippo Lippi and transformed by the influence of Pollai- 
uolo and Verrocchio. Both original and copy are reproduced in an article 
in Gaz. B.-A. XXXVIII, 1907, pp. 1-11. 

Receipts of Pierre Lescot.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 112-115 
(fig.), J. Roman describes four receipts signed by Pierre Lescot, the archi- 
tect, which are now in the Bibliothéque Nationale. One of them bears the 
hitherto unknown seal of Lescot. As one of them is dated April 2, 1572, 
equivalent, since Easter fell on April 6 in 1572, to April 2, 1573, it is certain 
that the received date (1571) of the death of Lescot is incorrect. 

SAINT-MARTIN-AU-BOIS. — A Fourteenth Century Relief. — 
The abbey church of Saint-Martin-au-Bois (Oise) contains a curious group 
in high relief, representing St. Martin on horseback dividing his cloak with 
the beggar. Below kneels a small monk, and an inscription shows that the 
relief was dedicated in 1315 by Brother Guillaume de Bulles, called Aimeri. 
(E. Lerrvre-Pontauis, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 182-184; fig.) 
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BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


AUDENARDE.— Decorations discovered in the Church of Ste. 
Walburge. —In R. Art Chret. 1907, pp. 188-191, R. M. publishes repro- 
ductions of the early sixteenth century decorations which were recently 
discovered on the vaulted ceilings of the church of Ste. Walburge. Similar 
designs have been found in Notre-Dame at Aerschot and in St. Quentin 
at Louvain. The view of the interior of the Church of St. Pierre at Lou- 
vain, which was painted by H. van Steenwyck (1550-1603), also shows 
a painted ceiling which investigations would doubtless bring to light. The 
discovery is interesting because of the rarity of these late Gothic decorations 
in the churches of Flanders. 

BRUGES.—The Exposition de la Toison d’Or.—H. Hymans de- 
scribes the Exposition de la Toison d’Or at Bruges in Gaz. B.-A. XXXVIII, 
1907, pp. 199-217, 296-314. The “Maitre de Flémalle” was well rep- 
resented by the Annunciation of the Comtesse de Merode and by two 
altar-piece wings from the Prado, a Santa Barbara, and a St. John Baptist 
with the donor. The wings of a triptych from the Masure-Six collection 
at Tourcoing, one representing Philippe le Beau and his suite kneeling be- 
hind Christ, the other presenting a similar group of the Virgin with Jeanne 
la Folle and her attendants, may be the work of Philippe’s official painter, 
Jacques van Laethem. In this case other portraits in the Brussels Museum 
and a bust in the Royal collection at Windsor would have to be assigned to 
him. The portrait from Buckingham Palace, there catalogued as the like- 
ness of the archduke Albert and ascribed to an “unknown” is rather the 
portrait of Philip II at the time of his marriage with Mary Tudor, and may 
be ascribed to Antonio Moro. The Exposition afforded a temporary recon- 
struction of Bosch’s triptych “ All Flesh is Grass,” of which the three parts 
are in the Prado, the Escurial, and the Aranjuez palace. 

AMSTERDAM.— Busts by Jacopo della Quercia.—In Miin. Jb. 
Bild. K. 1907, i, pp. 38-40 (2 pls.), A. Prr publishes two busts of painted 
terra-cotta in Amsterdam, one in the Netherland Museum, the other in the 
collection of Professor Otto Lanz. He argues that they are studies from 
life by Jacopo della Quercia for the Sapientia and Justitia of the Fonte 
Gaia in Siena, executed about 1415, and hence among the earliest portrait 
busts of the Renaissance. 

GERMANY 


BERLIN. — Acquisitions of the Museums.— The Amiliche Berichte 
aus den Kinigl. Kunstsammlungen, formerly published in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts., 
have appeared since October, 1907, as a monthly bulletin of sixteen pages, 
containing reports of acquisitions, and brief notes on changes in arrange- 
ment or administration. The Prehistoric Section has purchased a valuable 
collection from the period of the barbarian invasions, including (1) Ostro- 
gothic objects from southern Russia, among which are gold and silver 
clasps, girdles, a necklace set with chalcedony and rock crystal; (2) 
Ostrogothic gold ornaments, especially clasps, from Italy of the time of 
Theodorie the Great; (3) Visigothic gold ornaments from Guarazar and 
Saragossa in Spain; (4) Lombard jewellery from Italy showing a char- 
acteristic weakness in comparison with the Gothic work ; (5) Merovingian 
objects from Schwarzrheindorf and northern France, including two jibulae 
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in the form of griffins, and a group of fibulae of Anglo-Saxon type from 
Herpes; (6) asmal] group of Anglo-Saxon objects from England. (G6rTzE, 
Ber. Kunsts. XX1UX, 1907, cols. 39-43; 5 figs.) From a collection made in 
southern Russia this department has received more Ostrogothic ornaments, 
so that the collection is now second only to that in the Hermitage. The 
most valuable new pieces are a crown of bronze and gold set with red 
stones, and the gold covering for a sword sheath. Other pieces show dis- 
tinctly east European character in their ornamentation. (Gé6rzeE, ibid. cols. 
60-65; 6 figs.) The Kaiser Friedrich Museum has received from the 
same collection a valuable group of Syrian gold-enamelled glass goblets from 
Tartar graves of the fourteenth century in the Caucasus. (Sarre, ibid. 
cols. 65-71; 2 figs.) Among the new paintings are two saints by Lorenzo 
Vetieziano; two scenes from the predella of the altar-piece by Ugolino da 
Siena, formerly in Santa Croce, and showing Duccio’s influence; the Heal- 
ing of the Lame Man by Peter and John from a predella of the Sienese 
school, though scarcely the work of Girolamo da Cremona or Francesco di 
Giorgio, to whom it has been attributed; a small altar by Pesellino repre- 
senting the lamentation at the foot of the Cross; and a Florentine por- 
trait of about 1530-40 by an unknown artist. (Boor, ibid. cols. 1-4; fig.) 
Five paintings of the old Flemish school include two altar wings with John 
the Baptist and St. Catherine by Petrus Cristus; a fine triptych with a 
monk kneeling before the Cross in the centre, and donors with St. Peter 
and St. Margaret in the wings, the work of an unknown artist probably 
working at Bruges between 1470 and 1480; St. John on Patmos by Hierony- 
mus Bosch, with scenes from the Passion on the back; a fine portrait of a 
donor probably by Jan van Scorel about 1530; and a Dutch Madonna of 
about 1500, clearly from the school, if not the hand, of Geertgen tot St. 
Jans. (FriepLAnpeERr, ibid. cols. 33-39; 2 figs.) The Museum of Indus- 
trial Art has added to its collections a fine carved oak sacristy door of the 
early fourteenth century from southern Flanders, a sandstone chimney, 
Tuscan work of the early sixteenth century from Arezzo, and a fine gilded 
copper ewer and basin richly decorated with mythological scenes, Italian 
hammered work of the late sixteenth century. (H. Scumirz, ibid. cols. 
13-16; 4 figs.) The German sculpture has been increased by a number of 
good examples of Bavarian work of the early sixteenth century, including 
fine painted wooden statues of St. Peter and St. George. (Bonk, ibid. cols. 
1-2; fig.) The Kaiser Friedrich Museum has acquired a Coronation of 
the Virgin by Michele da Besozzo, and the important Crucifixion (A.J/.A. 
XI, p. 496) by Konrad Witz. (Kunstchr. XVIII, 1907, p. 522.) Also a 
portrait of a woman by Roger van der Weyden. (Chron. Arts, 1907, p. 379.) 

A Medal in Honor of Dantiscus. — The Numismatic Cabinet in Berlin 
has recently acquired a double-faced boxwood model of 1529 for a medal in 
honor of Johannes de Curiis Dantiscus. Stylistically it belongs with a 
group of portraits, largely Spanish, which seem to be the work of an artist 
attached to the court of Charles V, or residing in a royal city like Mechlin, 
but influenced by South German medallists. Nothing justifies the attribu- 
tion of this medal to Peter Flétner. (Mrenapier, Ber. Kunsts. XX1TX, 1907, 
cols. 50-52; fig.) 

FRANKFURT. — An Acquisition of the Stidel Museum.— The 
Stiidel Museum at Frankfort has recently bought from an English collection 
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the “Resting Nymphs” by Palma Vecchio. It belongs to the artist’s early 
and Giorgionesque period. (Kunstchr. XVIII, 1907, p. 521.) 

MUNICH. — Acquisitions of the Bavarian National Museum. — In 
Miin. Jb. Bild. K. 1907, i, pp. 142-146, P. M. Havm describes the more im- 
portant acquisitions of the Bavarian National Museum in 1906. Among 
the mediaeval sculptures are a wooden crucifix of the early fourteenth 
century from Ober-Rohning; a fine stone relief from Tirlewang, represent- 
ing St. Michael and the dragon with the donor and an inscription; a 
wooden Madonna of the end of the fourteenth century, with the Child 
standing on the Virgin’s knee, a rare motive in Bavarian art; and of 
greatest value a series of twelve life-size oak busts from the choir of the 
Abbey of Weingarten. They are fine examples of the work of Joerg Syrlin 
the Elder, and seem to be somewhat later than the choir stalls in the 
cathedral at Ulm. Among the Renaissance works is a Madonna and Child 
in the earliest style of Loy Hering. The newly acquired paintings are of 
no special interest for the history of art, with the exception of a crucifix of 
the early fourteenth century. It is Italian work, and serves to illustrate 
the influence which the south exercised on the mediaeval German art. 

Exhibition of Renaissance Art.—In February, 1907, the Bayerische 
Verein der Kunstfreunde held an exhibition of works of art from the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries in private collections in Munich. Paintings were ex- 
cluded, and the exhibition consisted chiefly of sculpture, works in metal, 
and tapestries. The Italian bronzes included fine specimens of Florentine 
and Venetian work, among which were a number of figure studies in 
artificial poses, to which a mythological character was given by the addition 
of an attribute. Noteworthy is a bronze seated man, of remarkably vigor- 
ous and expressive modelling, apparently by a successor of Verrocchio. The 
German sculpture was represented by fine examples of wooden figures of 
the Gothic and late Gothic periods, and well illustrated the difference in art 
on the two sides of the Alps at this time. A silver-gilt Gothic reliquary 
with sides and top of fine enamel paintings seems to be a good example of 
the art of Speyer about 1320. Another piece of Gothic work was the cross 
of St. Ulric from Augsburg -made by Nicholaus Seld in 1494. (G. Hasicn, 
E. BassERMAN-JORDAN, Miin. Jb. Bild. K. 1907, pp. 66-100; 31 figs.) 

Lost Paintings by Titian Recovered.— It is reported that the eleven 
portraits of Roman emperors painted by Titian for Federigo Gonzaga, 
duke of Mantua, in 1537 and 1538, have been discovered by the painter 
E. Wieland at the Royal Palace in Munich. They were brought from 
England in the seventeenth century, but had disappeared since 1833. The 
twelfth painting in the series is still at Mantua. (Chron. Arts, 1907, 
». 322. 

NEUBURG.— A Rare Print of the Fifteenth Century. — Among the 
early methods of reproducing engravings is the “Teigdruck,” a South 
German invention of the last half of the fifteenth century. A thin paste 
was spread ona ribbed paper, and on this when dry was pressed an engraved 
wooden block, the raised surface of which had been smeared with a sticky 
substance. When this was removed the paste was brushed with velvet 
dust, which adhered and thus brought out the design. The rare specimens 
of this art are found on the inside of wooden bindings. Only four are 
known, and one of these, representing St. Catherine, was recently discov- 
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ered at Neuburg in Bavaria. (G. Lemincer, Miin. Jhb. Bild. K. 1907, ii, 
pp. 24-27; pl.) 

NUREMBERG.—Frescoes in the Moritzkapelle.— Under the 
whitewash in the Moritzkapelle at Nuremberg three frescoes of the end of the 
fourteenth century have been found, the best preserved of which represents 
St. Ursula and her companions. The style agrees with that of the “‘ master 
of the Przbram collection in Vienna,” two of whose pictures are in the 
museum at Nuremberg, and who was from Nuremberg or a Bohemian. 
Possibly he was the son of Sebald Weinschréter of Prague, painter at the 
court of Charles IV. This identification would explain the affinities of his 
paintings with Bohemia on the one hand and Bavaria on the other. (S. R., 
R. Arch. X, 1907, p. 170, from Kart Gesuarpt, Frankfurter Zeitung, 
July, 1907.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


HAYLES ABBEY. — Excavations at the Cistercian Abbey. — Ex- 
cavations have been resumed at Hayles Abbey in Gloucestershire. At the 


western end of the church a Galilee porch has been found, such as is com- 
mon in the French Cistercian churches, but rare in England. Fragments 
of tiles have been discovered decorated in white slip with human figures 


surrounded by inscriptions in Gothic characters. The dimensions of some 
of the conventual buildings have been ascertained. (Str. CLarr BADDELEY, 
London Times, Aug. 30, 1907.) 

ISLE OF MAN. — Anglian Runes. — In Relig. XIII, 1907, pp. 265- 
267 (fig.), P. M. C. Kermope publishes the second inscription in Anglian 
Runes from the Isle of Man. Like the first it is from the churchyard of 
Maughold, and apparently contains the same Anglo-Saxon name Blakgmon. 
The stone bears also an incised cross patee within a circle. 

LONDON. — Acquisitions of the National Gallery. — The second or 
Genoese period of Van Dyck’s artistic activity has been hitherto unrepre- 
sented in the National Gallery. This lacuna has now been filled by the ac- 
quisition of the portrait of Marchese G. B. Cattaneo, one of the series of 
portraits made by Van Dyck for the Genoese Cattaneo family. (L. Cus, Burl. 
Mag. XI, 1907, pp. 325-326.) The Spanish school has been increased by 
the addition of an Adoration of the Magi, a painting by the otherwise un- 
known “ Fil de Mestre Rodrigo,” who was probably of Valencian origin but 
came under Flemish influence. The picture was formerly in the South 
Kensington Museum. 

Drawings by Tintoretto.— The Print Room of the British Museum 
has acquired a series of 90 drawings in monochrome or color by Tinto- 
retto. The series was in an album with a seventeenth century binding and 
was originally collected at Rome by Don Gasparo d’ Haro e Guzman, 
Spanish ambassador to Pope Innocent XI. The album was later taken to 
South America and only recently brought to England. The series falls into 
about a dozen or fifteen groups, each representing alternative ideas for the 
same subject. Nearly 35 are designs for the Temptation of St. An- 
thony. There are designs showing the earliest conceptions of existing 
paintings, such as the Miracles of St. Mark in the Accademia and the 
Royal Library, and also designs for lost or unrecorded works. (London 
Times, Dec. 25, 1907.) 
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NEWENT. — A Pre-Norman Cross-Shaft. —In Relig. XIII, 1907, pp. 
197-200 (4 figs.) J. Romrmty ALLEN describes an Anglo-Saxon cross-shaft 
recently found at Newent, Gloucestershire. It may be dated between 750 
and 850 a.p. The four sides are rudely sculptured with the Temptation, 
the Sacrifice of Isaac, the Decapitation of Goliath, and zoémorphic designs. 
Figure sculpture, though common on Irish crosses, is rare in England. 

OXFORD.— A Fragment of a Cartoon by Raphael. — In the Uni- 
versity Galleries at Oxford is a drawing of the head of a horse, plainly a 
fragment of the cartoon for the Heliodorus fresco by Raphael in the Vati- 
can, as it fits a tracing of a head in the fresco and is pricked for transfer to 
the wall. It was brought in 1801 by Ottley from the Albani palace in Rome, 
and is a superb study, far excelling the actual head in the fresco. (C. J. 
Howes, Burl. Mag. X1, 1907, pp. 388-389.) 


AFRICA 


CARTHAGE. — The Basilica Maiorum.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, 
pp. 516-531 (5 figs.), Father DeLatrre describes the excavation of the 
Basilica Maiorum at Carthage, containing the tomb of St. Perpetua and 
her companions. It was a large building with nine naves, and completely 
filled with tombs. In the centre of the main nave was the confessio, a small 
square chapel with an apse, containing several cavities, which seem to have 
held relics. These had apparently been removed to save them from pro- 
fanation. Fragments of the decoration of this chapel were found, and also 
many inscriptions from the tombs in the church. The inscription contain- 
ing the names of St. Perpétua and her companions (4./.A. XI, p. 384) is 
published by Father DeLatrre in C. R. Acad. Inse. 1907, pp. 193-195, and 
by A. Pricer in N. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1907, pp. 249-253. The latter writer 
regards it as a memorial epitaph of the fourth century. 

Byzantine Seals.— In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 98-99, P. Monceaux 
publishes four Byzantine lead seals recently found by Father Delattre at 
Carthage. Ibid. pp. 109-111, he publishes five similar seals, and, pp. 159- 
160 (2 figs.), a Byzantine seal with a representation of the Virgin, and on 
the reverse the monogram @eordxe 

HADRUMETUM. — Excavation of the Catacombs. — The progress 
of the excavation of the catacombs at Hadrumetum (Sousse) is reported in 
C. R. Acad. Inse. 1907, pp. 433-440 by Canon Leynaup, who publishes a 
number of epitaphs. In 1907 the excavation of the first group was 
completed after three years of work in which 110 galleries, having a length 
of over 2 km. and containing about 7300 tombs, were cleared. Many other 
galleries and a pagan hypogaeum are still unexcavated. 

TIMGAD.— Discovery of a Donatist Church. — A large church of 
the fourth century has been discovered in the eastern part of Timgad. 
Connected with it is a funerary chapel with the sarcophagi still in place. 
The church was apparently the Donatist cathedral of ancient Thamugadi. 
(Chron. Arts, 1907, p. 210.) 


UNITED STATES 


CASSONE FRONTS IN AMERICAN COLLECTIONS. — Two 
more panels from the Jarves collection in New Haven are published in Burl. 
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Mag. XI, 1907, pp. 339-341 by W. Ranxrn (see A./.A. XI, p. 497). One 
represents a Tournament in the Piazza Sta. Croce and shows signs of the 
influence of Uccello, but is not from his atelier. The other is a Garden of 
Love, perhaps an illustration of Boccaccio’s Visione Amorosa, and probably 
an atelier work of the school of Masaccio. Jbid. XII, 1907, pp. 63-64, the 
same writer discusses two pieces in the Bryan collection of the New York 
Historical Society. The first is a birth-plate of 1428 representing the Birth 
of St. John Baptist. The other is a salver decorated with the allegory “ The 
Triumph of Chivalry,” already attributed by Berenson to Piero dei Frances- 
chi, but assigned by Rankin to some artist of the circle of Domenico 
Veneziano. 

NEW YORK. — Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum. — This 
museum has recently acquired the Last Supper by Tintoretto, once in the 
collection of Lord Methuen, and an altar-piece, St. Anthony, St. Roch, and 
St. Lucy, by Cima da Conegliano, from the Leuchtenberg collection in 
St. Petersburg (B. Metr. Mus. 1907, p. 172; 2 figs.). Other acquisitions 
are a kneeling Madonna by Giovanni della Robbia (ibid. p. 157; fig.), and 
a statue of St. Catherine, French work of the fifteenth century (ibid. p. 173; 
fig.). Important loans are a relief of the Madonna and Child by Agostino 
di Duccio, and a terra-cotta bust of St. John Baptist by Rossellino (iid. 
p- 142). 

New Appointments at the Metropolitan Museum. — Dr. Wilhelm R. 
Valentiner of Berlin has been appointed Curator of Decorative Arts at the 
Metropolitan Museum. Mr. Roger E. Fry has been appointed European 
adviser of the Museum, as he finds it impossible to remain in.New York for 
so long a time as is required by his former position as Curator of Paintings. 
Mr. Bryson Burroughs has been appointed acting Curator of Paintings. 
( Nation, Dec. 19, 1907.) 

PHILADELPHIA. — Two Renaissance Busts.— In the Widener col- 
lection at Philadelphia are two bronze portrait busts; one of Pietro Are- 
tino, the other of an old woman. In Burl. Mag. XII, 1907, pp. 86-91, 
W. Bope assigns the former with some hesitation to Alessandro Vittoria. 
The other seems to be a Venetian work of the early sixteenth century, but 
the artist is unknown. It belonged originally to a Venetian family, and 
was bought by Mr. Widener from the Hainauer collection. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


ARIZONA. — A Fictitious Ruin in Gila Valley. — In Am. Anthr. IX, 
1907, pp. 510 ff., J. WaALter Fewxes notes that the Rudo Ensayo reports 
the Pima Indians as referring to a more wonderful ruin than the Casa 
Grande. It seems probable that this report is due to a misunderstanding 
whereby a labyrinthine design, symbolical of a house and used in a game, 
has been converted into the ground plan of a ruined dwelling. 

COSTA RICA.— Researches on the Pacific Coast.—In the Me- 
moirs of the Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh, I11, 1907, No. 1 (47 pls.; 71 
figs.), C. V. HARTMAN gives the results of investigations on the Pacific 
coast of Costa Rica. At the burial ground of Las Guacas, sixteen graves 
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were examined, and the prevalence of “bunched burials” established. 
Among the objects illustrated are celts, amulets, rubbing stones, axes, deco- 
rated club-heads, buttons, tubes, disks, and a few clay vases. The vases 
are comparatively rare, possibly because they have been crushed by the 
weight of the earth, or destroyed in earlier excavations. 

ECUADOR. — The Antiquities of Manabi. — In a Preliminary Report 
of the George G. Heye Expedition (New York, 1907), MArsuavu H. SaviL_e 
describes the remains at Manabi in Ecuador, which include numerous ruins, 
decorated and plain columns, and ancient wells, which attracted the atten- 
tion of the Spanish discoverers. The sculptures include human and animal 
figures in the round and in relief. Although gold and silver were in use at 
the time of the Conquest, the only metal objects found were of copper. 
Among them were decorated disks. Clay vessels were comparatively rare. 
The designs on 101 whorls are published (Plates 43-48), including much 
that is very suggestive to the student. Perhaps the most characteristic re- 
mains are the several hundred stone seats, many of which are concave, and 
placed over crouching figures, either human or animal. The report contains 
a full bibliography. 

GERMANY.—A Collection of Peruvian Antiquities in Berlin. — 
A large collection of Peruvian antiquities recently added to the Ethnological 
Museum in Berlin is described in Ber. Kunsts. X XIX, 1907, cols. 16-28 
(13 figs.), by M. Scumipt. A large number of the objects are from the 
graves of Pachamac and Ica, and include feather cloaks, woven garments, 
and wrappings with elaborate patterns, among which are scenes from life, 
ornaments, and decorated pottery. ‘The numerous illustrations of Peruvian 
life and customs promise to yield much valuable information. 
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